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Check the facts: 

1. Low price plus ... Pinto starts 
out with a low price. But that low price 
includes a powerful cast-iron engine for 
clinjbing steep hills, passing quickly, 
and entering highways confidently. 
Pinto also has a wide track to help give 
it a comfortable, stable ride. And every 
Pinto has a sporty suspension system 
and rack-and-pinion steering for precise, 
responsive handling. 

2. Excellent mileage. 


3. Scheduled maintenance 
reduced 


$ 353 . 
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• Over the past four years, more than 
75% of the scheduled maintenance 
requirements on Pinto’s 4-cylinder 
engine have been reduced or elim¬ 
inated. That’s an estimated reduction 
in costs of $353. 

• So today, the base Pinto’s average 
scheduled service is estimated at only 
$186 for the first 50,000 miles. 

Based on Ford's Service Labor Time 
Standards Manual a S13 50 labor rate and 
suggested retail parts prices in effect 8/31 / 76 



Ford Pinto 3-Door Runabout 

4. High resale value. 

Pinto consistently has high resale value 
Compare Pinto's resale prices to Vega’s, 
for example: 

Used Car Retail Prices, April 1977 


MODEL 

YEAR 

VEGA 

PINTO 

Pinto 

Advantage 

1973 

$1,167 

$1,519 

$352 

1974 

$1,489 

$1.814 

$325 

1975 

$1.839 

$2,217 

$378 


Source: National Average N.A.D.A. Used Car Guide 
It’s easy to sec why most small cars 
have a tough time beating Pinto’s built- 
in and lasting value. 

And more... 

• Durable and reliable 2.3 liter 
cast-iron engine. 

• Roomy, comfortable interior. 

• Exciting options. 

• Rugged unit-body construction. 

• The best rust and corrosion pro¬ 
tection system in Pinto’s history. 

• More than 5,500 Ford Dealers. 


FORD 


When America needs 
a better idea, 
ford puts it on wheels. 


3-Door Runabout 

with new all-glass third door 

and flip-up removable roof options. 


















If you're looking for a rugged, full-featured SLR with an 
action power winder, the Yashica FR. was made for you. It 
. shoots photo sequences at least 20% faster than its com¬ 
petitors’ fastest winders. 

That's because the FR 
has an advanced electro¬ 
magnetic release system, 
the most responsive system 
available. A unique focal 
plane shutter that assures 

shutter-speed accuracy by avoiding the "inertia lag" 
found in conventional designs. And because the Yashica 
FR's winder is powered with 6 batteries, not four, you get 
power-to-spare for constant high speed power shooting 
at up to 2.5 shots per second. 

And that's just the beginning. The Yashica FR's full 
information viewfinder, with bright, easy-to-read LED's 
tells everything you need to know, at a glance. Add f 

all-metal construction to the Yashica FR's compact • 
design, and you have one of > 
the fastest handling, most rugged \ 
cameras. 

And lenses? 34 in all. includ- 
ing the super-sharp Yashica 
■*T \ Multi-coated lenses, and the 

legendary Carl Zeiss T-Star(T*) 
lenses, which are available only 
on Contax/Yashica cameras. 
Choose from a full complement 
'FR is a licensed trademark of Cine Magnetics, Inc. 



of innovative accessories like 
electric cable switches, a re¬ 
mote control Infrared phaser 
that triggers the FR with an 
invisible beam of light, and an 
automatic bellows. You'll see 
why the Yashica FR is one of 
the most advanced systems 
cameras ever made, offering advantages that no other 
camera system has. And now we've gone even further 
to make the Yashica FR a super-speedster. 

We've added a new, electrically linked pro-grip 
that makes the super-fast Yashica FR even faster. Both 
for handling and for shooting. 

The action-packed Yashica FR. 

See it in action at your Yashica dealer. 


FREE With the 
Purchase of 
a Yashica FR 
I and Action Winder 


Just send us this coupon along with the 
Yashica FR warranty card that comes with 
every Yashica FR and winder and we ll 
send you the *55 professional grip FREE! 
Offer expires August 31.1977. 


Name 

Address 

City State Zip 

Yashica FR Serial No. Winder No. 

Need more information first? 

Just send in this coupon and we'll send you more information on the 
Yashica FR and the name of the dealer nearest you. 

Yashica Inc., 411 Sette Drive, Paramus, NJ. 07652. 














Qualified Drivers 



The wider 
GIT Qualifier 60 Series 
Steel Belted Radial. 


Dunlop wants drivers who have a 
feeling for their ears. A touch on the wheel. Know 
the limits of adhesion. May occasionally be accused of 
being in love with their machine. 

You feel most natural with your arms stretched out, 
hands on your steering wheel. You’re positive when you 
reach for the shifter. 

For you, performance counts. Like getting away when 
you put your foot in it. Or out on the edge where you have to be sure. 

You're the Qualifier! You respond to the names of the big hot shoes who 
drive professionally in all types of competition. 

You want your tires to tell the world what they are. With big raised white 
letters. Bold, aggressive tread. 

For you, Dunlop developed the G/T Qualifier steel belted radials. 
Available now in both 60 and jr ff WTTKTW n y 

70 Series profiles. SSSSSSlM^ TheTtePrvs 


GIT Qualifier 70 Series 
Steel Belted Radial. 


At your Dunlop Tire Pros. SSSSS& Sr tfy' 


Dunlop Tire and Rubber Corporation. 
P O. Box 1109. Buffalo. New York 14240 
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They’re Tough Bucs to Pass 16 

That’s what other teams m the National League East are finding out about 
new Manager Chuck Tanner s fast and feisty Pirates by Walter Bingham 

One More Dance to Go 20 

After waltzing off with the Preakness. Seattle Slew intends to have a ball in 
the Belmont by winning the Triple Crown by William Leggett 

Mario Is Magic Again 22 

In seven weeks Mario Andrew became the first man to break 200 mph at 
Indianapolis, and also won two Grand Prix races by Sam Moses 

Accepting with Pleasure 24 

Although Jack Nicklaus conceded he was aiming to win his own tournament, 
his inv rfalions lo play were snapped up by his fellow pros by Dan Jenkins 


All Aboard the Tunnel Express 32 

Get it right, it's tike jumping into life's great spin-dry cycle. For sorters, f/ie 
tube can be a dream come true by Sam Moses 

Blue Skies Does He See 38 

North American Soccer League Commissioner Phil Woosnam is incurably 
optimistic and marvelously eloquent by Clive Gammon 

The Mouth That Soars 64 

High jumper Dwight Stones can be unthinking when he talks, but he is a logic 
machine when he "runs into the sky" by Frank Deford 
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Next Week 

GENTLEMEN. START YOUR ENGINES has been a traditional cry at the Indy 500. 
but this Sunday there will have to be a change because Janet Guthrie will be driving 
one of the 33 cars Sam Moses reports on "The Greatest Spectacle in Racing." 

VIVA LA REVOLUCION, VIVA EL BEISBOL is the dual cry these days in Cuba, where 
Castro's government has changed society but left the game alone—except, as Ron 
Fimrite reveals, for the introduction of aluminum bats and free admission. 
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LETTER FROM THIS PUBLISHER 


UNSINKABLE. 
UNBREAKABLE. 
UNBEATABLE^ 



SPITZ OLYMPK 
SWIM GOGGLES 

A revolutionary swimming 
breakthrough: goggles that 
weigh only 2 ozs., unbreakable, wide vision 
lens. It’s perfect for salt or chlorinated 
swimming, and they float. Its soft foam 
pads and adjustable nose piece conforms 
to the exact contour of the face, and 
fits EVERYONE 


MARK 

SPITZ 

Winner of Seven 
Olympic gold 
medals 



Available al elected J C 

Prniwy vloiev Herman's Wor 
nf Spoiling Goods. Oshman's 
Fred Meyer, Inc.. Lechmere. 
and other line stores 




A Good Save 


In fact, the Sports Illustrated Library Cases, 
pictured above, are the best way to save and 
protect your copies of Sports Illustrated. 
They’re custom-designed for the magazine. 
Rugged. Handsome. Hold 26 issues. A per¬ 
fect way to combat clutter .and conserve 
space. Color: Navy blue with silver Sports 
Illustrated emblem. Prices: $4.25 each; 3 for 
$12: 6 for $22. To order, just fill in and mail 
the coupon below. 


I-1 

| To: Jesse Jones Box Corp. 

■ P.O.Box 5120. Dept. S10530 

■ Philadelphia.Pa. 19141 

| Please send me-Sports Illustrated Library I 

- Cases Prices $4 25 each: 3 (or $12.6 (or $22 My 
• check (or money order) is enclosed. I 


Na 


Address 

City State Zip 

Allow three weeks for delivery. J 


Warren Bolster, whose surfing photo 
essay begins on page 32 of this issue, 
got hooked on the sport in 1963, as a 16- 
year-old living in Sydney. Australia, 
where his father was the U.S. Consul 
General. Nine years later he was a 25- 
year-old college dropout and surfing 
bum, married and living in San Diego. 
His father asked him what he was go¬ 
ing to do when he grew up. “Give up 
surfing," said Bolster. “And take pic¬ 
tures of it." The reply was by way of a 
request for a Pentax. "Just buy me this 
camera and I’ll never ask you for an¬ 
other present as long as I live.” Bolster 
told his parents. 

They obliged. He bought himself a 
cheap water housing for the Pentax and 
paddled off into the ocean to photo¬ 
graph surfers. One of the shots from 
his first roll of film became a cover for 
Surfing magazine. This auspicious de¬ 


but led to a job as staff photographer 
there in 1973. Now he is associate ed¬ 
itor of Surfer, as well as editor of Skate¬ 
boarder. a sister publication. 

There are no more than half a dozen 
expert surfing photographers in the 
country, and Bolster is considered by 
many to be the best of them. Most work 
from rafts or surfboards, or even the 
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beach, but surfboards and rafts are too 
much at the mercy of waves, so Bolster 
swims. By so doing he gets virtually un¬ 
derneath the surfer and can use a wide- 
angle instead of a telephoto lens. 

“I pride myself that I probably get 
closer to the action than any other surf¬ 
ing photographer,” Bolster says. "Un¬ 
less I can get really close, it’s not in¬ 
teresting for me. Of course, I get hit by 
surfboards all the time, but in order to 
get the good shots you’ve got to go to ex¬ 
tremes. Fortunately I’ve never been 
hurt very bad.” 

There is at least one picture in this 
issue that demonstrates his point—the 
wave-enclosed Coronado sunset. Bol¬ 
ster lives almost an hour’s drive from 
Coronado, which is separated from San 
Diego by a toll bridge. “I used three 
books of tickets. 20 tickets to a book, 
in trips back and forth to get that shot,” 
he says. “You have to play the 
variables. It’s a game, a hunt. 
There are only a few places 
in California where you can 
see the sun setting inside a 
wave, and then for only a cou¬ 
ple months a year. It has to 
be the right kind of sunset, 
and the waves have to coop¬ 
erate. There has to be an off¬ 
shore wind, which is rare. 
Then you wait for an hour, 
treading water in the low 50s. 
and you have only a few good 
minutes to shoot. If you’re a 
split second slow, you may 
blow it.’’ 

Bolster didn’t blow it. but 
this sort of success no longer 
satisfies him. “I’m loo much 
a specialist," he says, irrefut¬ 
ably. “I want to make the 
break out of surfing photog¬ 
raphy. I’d like any kind of action now.” 

He has the eye and instinct. The 
switch should not be too difficult if he 
maintains the dedication,he has shown 
toward surfers, the sea and the sun. 
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The Indy 500 

The following 32 page advertising section contains photographs, information and anecdotes 
about the men and the machines that are indelibly woven 
into the fabric of the Indianapolis "500.” 









Carl G. Fisher inspecting Speedway track under construction in 1909 
Speedway in 1945 when purchased by Anton Hulmon 


“You're probably going to see the first 200- 
mile-an-hour lap this year," Al Bloemker said-as 
he pushed his luncheon plate away and turned 
his coffee cup right-side-up. 

And everybody at the table in the Speedway 
Motel dining room nodded in agreement. You 
see, Bloemker has guided the public relations 
program at the Indianapolis Motor Speedway for 
more years than anybody can remember, and 
when he speaks people listen. 

“The entire track has been resurfaced. That’s 
the first time we've ever done the whole track at 
once. That’s going to add two or three miles an 
hour right there." he said. “And the cars can 
run the race without restricting the amount of 
turbocharger boost. There's another two or 
three miles. And there are all the new cars—we’ll 
probably have as many as 18 of them—so, you’ re 
going to see a whale of a race.” 


Indy fans are among the best informed about their show of any group of fans 
throughout the world. 

If you can answer these ten questions, you can consider yourself an "Indy 
Expert." If you can’t then refer to the answers on Page 30, and don't tell anyone. 


1. Why is the race 500 miles long? 

2. Why was the track built in 
Indianapolis? 

3. Who was the first person to break 
100-mph average in the race? 

4. What was the longest time it took 

a driver to complete the 500 miles? 

5. What is the most number of times 
a driver has won the 500? 


6. What was the greatest come-from- 
behind-to-win feat? 

7. Choose One 

A. What was the smallest 
amount ever paid (a) win¬ 
ning driver (b) any driver? 

B. Who was the (a) oldest 
(b) youngest driver to win 
the 500? 


8. Why do they only start a maxi¬ 
mum of 33 cars? 

9. Who holds the record among 
drivers for consuming the most 
champagne during a race? 

10. Who was the last foreign-bom 
winner? 


S2 
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The typical CB A mass of wires Old- 
fashioned methods of soldering and 
assembly, tuning and testing 


The advanced Royce CB Exclusive 
modular construction Fewer wires 
And the quality of automated assembly 
and computer tuning. 


Herds Why. Precision, simplicity, and exclusive 
modular design. That’s the Royce difference. And 
that’s why the Royce CB is tough enough to take 
the circuit-jarring torture of a paint shaker. 

When you’ve got a 40-channel Royce CB, 
you’ve got quality in a lot of different ways. Like 
exclusive modular circuit design. The simplicity of 
fewer wires. The strength of automatic soldering. 
The precision of automated assembly. And the 
quality consistency of computer tuning. 

Put it together and you’ve got one tough CB 
radio. The 40-channel Royce CB radio. It’s built 
to take it. And that’s why i 
Everybody s talking'bout 


Rvirce Coo t! 


Write for free brochure or send $2.00 for full-color 1977 40-channel CB catalog fo Royce Electronics Corp . 1746 Levee Rd.. N Kansas Oily, Mo. 64116 







The main thing that has worried everybody in 
the last few years is weather. Perhaps something 
has shifted around up in the ionosphere and the 
land south of the Wabash is just a little bit, well, 
monsoonal in late May. Three of the last four 
races have been shortened by rain and, in each 
race, there were cars holding back for the last 
laps, which never came. Before 1973 there had 
been but two races shortened by rain—1926 
and 1950. 


Bloemker remembered the times when drivers 
and pit crews had constant worries about tires 
and shocks and a dozen other things that seldom 
plague them anymore. Tires can, and often do, 
go the entire 500 miles now, and as for parts 
like shocks and spark plugs and all the other 
things that can wear out, well, most of them are 


1971 winner Al Unser 


trouble free. Some even go for a whole season. 


“No doubt there will be more real race 
strategy this year than there has been for a long 
time. It’ll be just like the old days.” 








Ralph Mutford at the wheel in 1912 


Quality Innsvs.the 
other guys. 





How do you compare 
Quality Inns with Holiday 
Inns? Very simply. 
Abetter value. Both 
the AAA TourBooks and 
the Mobil Travel Guides 
rate Quality as good 
as or better than Holiday 
in most places where 
we compete. 

But a room at Quality 
Inns usually costs less. 
Your dollar simply 
travels farther at Quality Inns. And the comparison 
doesn’t end there. 

A lively change of place. Each Quality Inn is a little 
different, with a personality all its own. In architecture. 
In atmosphere. And in the 
regional menu specialties 
that many Quality Inn rest¬ 
aurants offer. 

The personal touch. 

Quality Inns are a matter of 
personal pride with the 
men and women who man¬ 
age them, because most 
Quality Inns are owner- 
managed. And their staffs 
share a spirit of warm, friendly service. 

How do 

you compare Quality Inns 
with the otherguys? 

Ratings, facilities, 
and service. And at 
Quality Inns' frequently 
lower price, that adds up 
to more value with a lively 
change of place. Try us. 
Compare for yourself. 


Quality Inns. Alively change of place. 
Call toll free: 800-228-5151 


(In Nebraska: 800-642-8700) New numbers effective May 28, 1977 
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Chief mechanic George Blgnottl 

Johnny Rutherford (#2) passing Welly Dallenbach (#40) during 1976 race 


"If the weather threatens, an owner with two 
cars would be a fool not to send one of them out 
there to run flat out early in the race, just in case 
of rain. He'll set him up fora short race. He can 
hold his other car back for the 500-mile run,” 
Bloemker says. “And if, say, George Bignotti 
sends Wally Dallenbach out front early, how are 
A. J. Foyt and Johnny Rutherford going to react? 
It’s gonna’ be some race.” 

Removing the boost restrictions, which, in 
effect, means they can add more power, may con¬ 
tribute to earlier engine failure, so there will be 
a group of drivers hanging back and waiting for 
the "hot dogs” to ventilate their engines. 

Then there’s the fuel. They still must average 
1.8 miles per gallon to get through 500 miles with 
their allotment of 280 gallons, so if it does not 
rain, the hard-chargers will have to slow down 
somewhere along the line. If the pit man has 
done his job, the driver should be completely out 
of fuel at the end of 500 miles. If there is one 
gallon left, his car has not been running as fast 
as it should. 











New3M 

plain paper copier 
does eight things 
most copiers cant. 



1 . High-quality plain paper copies. Even on your own letterhead. 2 . Copies on label stock 
for your monthly mailings. 3 . Full-size WYs" x 14" copies of computer print-outs. 4 . Copies 
on paper offset masters for in-house printing. 5 . Crisp, clear copies of halftones from books 
and magazines. 6 . Copies on ledger stock or other thick papers. 7 . Paper-saving two-sided 
copies. 8 . Copies for overhead projection. 9 . Copies on colored paper 


Introducing 
Secretary” 11 


See how the versatile 3M "Secretary" II makes 
clear, sharp copies on practically any paper in 
your supply cabinet. And gives you high- 
quality plain paper copies without costing you 
high speed copier prices. 


For a no-obligation demonstration, call your 
local 3M Business Products Center. What 
you want, you get from 3M. 


Talk with the copier people from 






1913 winner lutes Gout 


‘‘The race is building in stature, strategy and 
excitement," Bloemker says. ‘‘We had 29 veterans 
and 4 rookies last year, a field that had 198 Indy 
races among them. Do you know, we had 27 cars 
running at the end of the race? Even for a short 
race (102 laps), it’s unbelievable." 

One thing everybody agrees on is the equip¬ 
ment for this year’s race. It is the best in years. 

The tremendous number of new cars for the top 
drivers has made the best equipment from last 


year available to the next echelon of drivers, 
eliminating all of the slower cars. There will be 
no ‘‘junk’’this year. 

‘‘The so called ‘rich kids' have always been 
able to buy a car that could go half-a-mile faster," 
Bloemker says, ‘‘and this year there’s a big crop 
to choose from. Lindsey Hopkins’ race cars have 
been the ‘hot set up’ for the past couple of years, 
and he built eight to sell, and McLaren, Bignotti, 
A. J. Watson, Foyt, Gurney and Parnelli Jones all 
have at least two new ones. And engines. There’s 


















Even when you’re sweating from head to toe, 
your feet will feel dry in Sportwick Socks. 


A lot of sweat goes into winning a race. 
But you’ll never feel it in our socks. 

Because Sportwick Socks are knit with 
a patented process that directs the 
perspiration away from your feet and into the 
socks' outer layer. So Sportwick Socks never 
feel damp and clammy against your skin. 

And they're Sanitized treated to stay 


odor free. Wash after wash. 
Sportwick Socks by Interwoven. They 
won't hold perspiration against you. 


Sportwick 











not just the Drake-Offy, now there are four more— 
Cosworth V-8, Foyt (Ford) V-8, Crower V-4, and 
Drake-Goosen-Sparks." 

But race cars have always been like passenger 
cars in terms of obsolescence. After three or four 
years of a successful design, the car-builders 
and drivers and even fans feel they need a 
change, so off the designers go to the drafting 
table, and out pops the new models. 

It has always been like this at Indianapolis, 
and many people are shocked when they learn 
that what they consider “new” ain’t necessarily 
so. There were rear-engine cars in the 30s and 
front-wheel-drive and supercharged cars in the 
20s. There were four-wheel-drive and two-cycle- 
engine cars in both the 20s and 30s. A six¬ 
wheeler in the 40s and a diesel introduced in 
1950 that set lap records. Why, Paul Russo even 
drove a two-engine, four-wheel-drive car in 1946, 
and Bobby Jones rode in the side car of Smokey 
Yunick’s racer in 1964, although it did not 
qualify for the 500. 


Smokey Yunik's "side car"" design racer, driven by Bobby Johns In 1966 
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When you have guests over, you want to bring out your best. Like 12-year 
old Scotch and Sun Giant’Almonds. They're always crisp and 
crunchy and delicious. When you serve Sun Giant Almonds, you give 
your guests the best by serving our best. 


A Tonnoco Product 


Bakorstiold. California 93309 










A great number of cars were entered by the 
automobile companies themselves in the earliest 
days, but eventually they dropped out. The cubic- 
inch displacement of the engines had also 
decreased severely, from 600 cu. in. in 1911 to 
91.5 cu. in. by the 14th Indy; but the winning 
average speed had risen from 74 mph to 95 mph, 
despite the smaller engine size. 

It proves that regardless of what limitations 
have been placed on them, Indianapolis me¬ 
chanics and car-builders have always been able 
to find more miles per hour, with or without 
factory help. 

The 1977 race is no exception. It is the rule. 
The car builders and engine designers have 
simply done what their counterparts have been 
doing since the second Indianapolis 500— 
improving on last year's cars and making them 
go faster. And the drivers have simply gone out 
there and bravely taken advantage of the 
increased speed. It is what you do at Indy. 


Certainly a lot of the innovations have stayed 
on and become traditional at Indy; the rear- 
engine cars of the 60s and the wings of the early 










THE NO SPRAY 
WAYTOCONTROL 
WITNESS ALL DAY 


THE NO-SPRAY 
WAYTOCONTROL 
ODOR ALL DAY 
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OeODORANT 


Switch to a Roll-On with a 
clinically tested formula that 
provides effective 24 hour odor and 
wetness control. 

OLD SPICE' Roll-On 
Anti-Perspirant. 

Quick drying man-sized 
protection comes out of that big ball 
applicator. 

All that and our great OLD 
SPICK fragrance. 

So make the switch! 

Protect yourself like a man. 



PROTECTION YOU DON'T HAVE TO CHECK. 

SHU LTO N 



Switch from your spray deodorant 
to long lasting OLD SPICE* Stick Deodorant. 

It’s so effective, it protects up to 
24 hours. 

What’s more, it’s guaranteed not 
to stain or your money back. 

(see package for details) 

And to top it all, it s got that 
great OLD SPICE fragrance. 

So make the switch! And protect 
yourself like a man. Also available in 
Lime. Musk and Herbal. 



PROTECTION YOU DON'T HAVE TO CHECK. 

SHU LTO N 










70s and the wider tires brought out in 1964. But 
many of the radical departures were just that, 
radical departures, and they disappeared. For 
example, there was a time when everyone felt 
that a mechanic must ride along with the driver. 
Well, the riding mechanic—who had to be braver 
than Dick Tracy—lasted, on and off, until 1937. 
No one knows why it took so long to put a driver 
out there by himself because the only car in the 
first Indy race in 1911 with a single man in it was 
Ray Harroun's, and he won. 

Even the rear-vision mirror has been a 
vascillating affair. First used in 1911, it is one of 
the developments that has gone from the track 
to the passenger car, and there have been periods 
when even it wasn't used. 


1911 winner Ray Harroun 


So, some of the new designs and mechanical 
changes forthe 1977 race may be around for a 
few years and then be discarded, and some of 
them may become tradition, but there are also 
some others that will go the way of the two-engine 
car and the four-wheel-drives and even the front- 
engine roadsters, which were the "hot set-ups" 
for so many years. 
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CAM 2. 

TOUGH ENOUGH TO LOVE. 



Eight years ago a tough new 
passenger-car oil nit big-time racing 
And in racing, a tough motor oil 
gets noticed. 

CAM2^20W50... the first multi 
grade certified by (JSAC as used for 
championship racing. 

Tne only motor oil used by the 
Penske Racing Team. At Daytona. 
Riverside. Indy. Everywhere 
they racer-CAM2. 

It doesn’t make sense to 
take chances on motor oil... 
not with cars worth as much 
as $100,000. Competing for 
purses worth as much as a 
million dollars. 


CAM2 hangs tough. Mo matter how 
hard you push it. Crossing the Rockies 
with a loaded trailer, charging the dunes 
in a four-wheeler, or wading through 
rush-hour traffic. 

When you change your own, 
change to CAM2. We make it 
tough. The way you drive. 


YOU KNOW ITS TOUGH. 
AND YOU LOVE IT. 












Cooler 


Lightweight Sidekick'”* holds 
twelve 12-oz. cans, efficient 
foam insulation keeps cold 6-8 
hours. Lid locks n np 
into handle. 4000 O • OO 


SIMONIZ Degreaser 

Heavy-duty cleaner cuts grease 
from engine, parts, work area. 
Cleans whitewalls and vinyl 
fast. 28-oz. appli- -a qq 
cator bottle. 910 -L• 



Tire Pump 

A high-pressure pump designed 
to inflate high-pressure bike 
tires with a minimum of effort. 
Accurate gauge a -4 QQ 
to 150 psi. 5620 



Gas Treatment 

Keep fuel lines clean and free- 
runningto improve mileage and 
emission control, reduce engine 
wear and mainte- A* c 

nance costs. 8-oz. OO 
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HARDWARE STORES 


There are over 5,000 True Value Hardware Stores in 50 states. 


[medallion stereo 

Cassette Tape Player with AM/ 
FM/MPX puts super sound in 
boat or car dash. Adjustable 
shafts, easy to q a q pr 
install. 65 496 


lilohnson Kit Wax 

J-Wax pre-softened paste cleans 
and waxes in 1 step. Goes on 
easy, leaves long-lasting pro¬ 
tective shine. 4 pyfl 

12-ozs. 266? l.f 1 7 


turtle wbx Hard Shell 

Super tough protect ion hangs on 
thru harsh weather and deter¬ 
gent washing. Cleans and shines 
to a high-gloss. a a q 
18-oz. liquid. 1123 


C ffjJ PONT ) Rain Dance 

Ix>ng-wearing wax protection. 
Keeps on beading and shining 
rain after rain, wash after 
wash. 16-oz. Q QQ 

liquid. 0?41N & 







CRESCENT* 


mork Pore Ramps 

A lift for the home mechanic! 
1-pc. steel holds 5000 lbs. 
per set. 11” high with wheel 
well, moveable HQ QQ 
chock. Pair. R75 It/.i7*7 


Sf(tL Power Tools 

%" cordless drill recharges over¬ 
night, variable speeds forward 

and reverse. 200? .39.99 

H hp Router makes intricate 
wood joints easily. 548 . . 34.88 


MECHAHIC Tool Box 

Spill-proof drawers lock when 
lid closes. Has roomy top till, 
1-pc. hinge. Electric-weld steel. 
22X10X9 -f Q QQ 

overall. 11902 -LO.^7%7 


Hand Tool Values 

Weller 25W Soldering Iron Kit 
with accessories. SP23K ... 5.95 
Special! Crescent slip-joint plier 
free with Lufkin 25' steel tape-. 
12.07 value, both only 6.75 




COTTER & COMPANY. 100% Member-Owned warehouse distributor serving over 5000 True Value Hardware Membeis 


t, set their prices and reserve ihe nghl lo limn quantities Because 















Give our country a college education. 



As an Army ROTC graduate, 
you bring more than training and 


Another reason we value your 
education so highly is that the people 
you’ll be leading are better edu¬ 
cated and more highly motivated 
than ever before. This makes 
your job as an Army officer more 
of a challenge. 

To help you meet this chal¬ 
lenge when you get out of school, 
we’ll help you while you’re in by 
giving you a living allowance of 
up to SI,000 each school year for 
your last two years of college. 

There are also opportunities 
for scholarships that cover tuition, 
books and lab fees. 

That way, you can make the 
most of your education. And 
when you graduate, our country 
can make the most of it too. 


gold bars to your new job in the Army. 

You also bring a college educa¬ 
tion which makes you one of our 
country’s most valuable assets. Why? 
One reason is the wealth of experi¬ 
ences and ideas you bring with you. 
This enables the Army to better relate 
to an ever-changing society. 

And since you’ll be an Army 
officer, you’ll have plenty of opportu¬ 
nities to put your ideas to work. 

In fact, you’ll be running your own 
show, right out of college. 


Army ROTC, RO. Box 12703 
Phila., PA 19134 

Send me all the facts about 
Army ROTC. 


□ Ms. DMr. 


Age 

Address 

City 

County 

State 

Zip 

Phone 


High School Attending 


Graduation Date 


College Planning to Attend spo- 7 - 05-30 


J ARMY ROTC. 

LEARN WHAT IT TAKES TO LEAD. 
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by JOHN PAPANEK 


THE ART OF RETURNING BACKHANDED 
COMPLIMENTS AND OTHER TENNIS TIPS 

By now the American tennis boom is his¬ 
tory. taking its place alongside the Industrial 
Revolution and the Space Age. This is ev¬ 
idenced not only by the sport's overexposure 
on television, the ever-expanding number of 
players and courts as well as the variety of 
equipment being sold, but also by the glut of 
tennis books covering every aspect of the 
game from Ashe to Zen. 

Thus it should come as no surprise that 
one of the latest works on the market ignores 
the backhand and comes to grips instead with 
the backhanded compliment—as in your op¬ 
ponent yelling across the net, "Nice try!" after 
you’ve just double-faulted your match away. 
That is only one of the psychological booby 
traps treated in Love and Hate on the Tennis 
Court (Scribner's. S7.95). Written by Boston 
psychiatrists Stanley H. Cath and Alvin Kahn 


and journalist Nathan Cobb. Love and Hate 
is a be-your-own-shrink type of book, a com¬ 
pendium of the psychological afflictions and 
emotional turmoil visited upon players whose 
stage is the tennis court. 

The authors begin with the premise that 
tennis is merely an advanced version of the 
first games we played as children: peekaboo 
and hide-and-seek (Is nothing sacred?). When 
tennis-cum-peekaboo then is played seriously 
by adults, it becomes a complex game of “psy¬ 
chological sharing." Because emotions, as 
well as the ball, ride back and forth, we de¬ 
velop "tennis tensions" that color our per¬ 
sonalities on—and off—the court. 

Do you consistently blow 5-1 leads? Throw 
your racket? Feel guilty about a) sneaking out 
of the office, b) hitting bullet volleys at your 
opponent's face, c) criticizing your spouse 
when you play mixed doubles together, dl 
cheating? Do you feel not guilty about any 
of the above? Whatever your own tennis neu¬ 
rosis is. you are sure to find it in Love and 
Hate oh the Tennis Court. Unfortunately, the 
book is long on psycho-speak, defining our 
problems with terms like “obsessive/compul- 
sivc” and “aggression-binding." and it does 
not offer a 1-2-3 solution for "choking" that 
you could jot down on a wristband. 


Once you get past the heavy analytics, there 
are deeply personal and often downright racy 
case histories to keep you entertained during 
rain delays and court resurfacings. Take John 
and Elizabeth, "married doubles” partners 
who go through an agonizing “tennis di¬ 
vorce": Lou. the hit-and-run accident victim 
who takes out his aggressions on opponents 
who get too close to the net: Rhoda. the com¬ 
pulsive cheater: Martha, who can’t sleep the 
night before a match because she’s trying to 
decide which outfit to wear. 

Indeed, there is an entire chapter devoted 
to the special problems facing women who be¬ 
cause of leisure time and a growing confi¬ 
dence that they are welcome are more apt to 
become "tennis junkies" than men. Coping 
with the contrast between their traditional 
nonaggressive role in society and the no¬ 
holds-barred climate on the court leads to 
some interesting discussions, like what hap¬ 
pens when women start beating up on men. 

Your first reaction to Love and Hate may 
be disbelief that people already into tennis 
for small fortunes would spend $60 an hour 
to lie on a psychiatrist’s couch getting their 
games analyzed. But as the book attests, and 
those players among us know, the game does 
crazy things to people end 



Top-Flite 


Now that 
there’s Blazer 


In impartial, independent 
tests conducted recently. 50 
pros hit Top-Rites and Blazers 
with drivers and 5-irons. And 
Top-Flite could not out-dis¬ 
tance Dunlop's new 2-piece 
golf ball. 

Because Blazer has great 
spin and lift that come from an 
aerodynamically designed 
dimple pattern. 

And extended life that 
comes from a highly cut-resis¬ 
tant cover of Surlyn* 

Play a Blazer. We challenge 
you to see for yourself who's 
really tops. 
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by KATHY BLUMENSTOCK 


WHEN LOOKING AT GIFT HORSES. KEEP 
THE EXPENSE OF UPKEEP UPPERMOST 

Recently. 1 saw a TV news show that told 
about retired police horses being given away 
by Roosevelt Raceway in W'estbury. N.V.. 
where in their younger days they were used 
to control crowds of bettors. The raceway is 
not the only organization trying to unload ex¬ 
cess horseflesh. A program under the direc¬ 
tion of the Federal Bureau of Land Manage¬ 
ment periodically captures wild horses to thin 
out herds roaming Nevada's Palomino Val¬ 
ley. The animals arc available to almost any¬ 
one willing to pay for the horses' transpor¬ 
tation. although prospective owners may have 
to wait eight months to two years or more be¬ 
fore putting a halter on their freebies. How¬ 
ever. with the tame and well-trained horses 
from the raceway, all one had to do was write 
a letter and. if a horse was available, you could 
go to the track and pick it up. 

An incurable horse maniac. I had spent 
my childhood reading ind rereading Son or 
the Black Stallion, In between. 1 plagued my 
parents to buy me a horse, failing to under¬ 
stand why one could not be accommodated 
in a city apartment. I was determined to own 
the equivalent of Trigger. and the news re¬ 
port of free horses recalled my childhood 
longings. I wrote a polite letter to Roosevelt 
Raceway, foisting myself upon them as a kind¬ 
ly. conscientious adoptive parent. 

Combing the cut-rate horse market while 
wailing for the track to respond. I discovered 
something about horse maintenance. Caveat 
emptor and all that. Horses arc like real es¬ 
tate—it isn’t the initial investment that hurts, 
it's the upkeep. Horses are fond of eating, 
and hay costs $80 to $100 a ton around New 
York. A horse can chew up that much in a 
couple of months. Horses have to be shod 
about every 30 days, ard a set of horseshoes 
costs considerably more than Hush Puppies. 
Stable rent runs high, and if the beast is ail¬ 
ing. the veterinarian may charge more for a 
barn call than Dr. Feelgood. 

The response to my letter finally came. 
Luckily for my checking account, all the Roo¬ 
sevelt horses had been snapped up the first 
day in spite ol the tact that one ol the horses 
was 38 years old—surely one of the oldest liv¬ 
ing nags in the L'.S.A. What do you want for 
free—Secretarial'’ But there are still those 
wild horses of Nevada. I just might write 
Adopt-a-Horse. Bureau of Land Manage¬ 
ment. Washington. D.C. 30240. They send 
three brochures, no doubt extolling the vir¬ 
tues of wild horses, and an application. Back 
in the prospective saddle again END 


It works 
longer than 

yon do. 

Because Right Guard Deodorant Stick 
has all-day odor protection. 

The same all-day protection that's made 
Right Guard the No. 1 men's deodorant for 
years. So even when 
you work an extra- 
long day, it works 
longer than you do. 

Right Guard 
Deodorant Stick. 
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i ne new is/ r n loyora corona 
offers attractive new styling 
loaded with comfort and 
convenience comparable 
to cars costing much, 
much more. It's the culmination 
of Toyota quality and engineering. 
That's why we say: “If you can find 
a better built small car than a 
Corona...buy it." Incidentally, there are 
four different models to choose from, 
including a 5-Door Wagon and a special 
"Luxury Edition" 4-Door Sedan. 






























Beauty, full of comfort and convenience. Features that 
run the gamut from an electric "tuning fork' clock to wall- 
carpeting and tinted glass all around In the 'Luxury 
equipped with automatic transmission, the comfort 
a full-width front seat in rich velour-type upholstery 
s Corona is the roomiest, best equipped sedan in the 
Toyota line 


Beauty, full of Toyota quality 
and engineering. Form that fol¬ 
lows function This can be 
seen in the newly designed 
tail light assemblies—beauty 
designed as much by our 
safety engineers as our de¬ 
signers. And it can be felt in 
the road-hugging proper¬ 
ties of Toyota s suspension 
and steering system 


Beauty, full of personal 
preferences. Corona offers 
many of the options found on 
expensive luxury cars Features 
like air conditioning, automatic and 5-speed 
overdrive transmissions and—for the first 
time-power steering allow you to tailor a 
Corona to your individual needs You can 
even get a built-in 40-Channel CB radio The 
Toyota Corona The supreme Toyota 
























Merit 

Breakthrough 

Remains 

Unduplieated. 


'Enriched Flavor tobacco makes MERIT 
unique among low tar cigarettes. 


Since the introduction of 
MERIT a number of other 
low tar brands have come 
along. But MERIT remains 
unique —the only low car 
cigarette with Enriched 
Flavor’ tobacco. 

MERIT delivers what 
others can only promise: the 
flavor of higher tar cigarettes. 
The kind of flavor made 
possible by a breakthrough in 
tobacco technology. 

Here's how it was done: 

By cracking cigarette smoke 
down into separate elements, 
researchers were able to 
isolate certain flavor-rich 

© Philip Morrii Inc. 1977 



LOW TAR-'ENRICHED FLAVOR' 


ingredients that delivered 
taste way out of proportion to 
tar. 

These flavor essentials were 
then packed into MERIT 
giving it extraordinary flavor. 

Taste tests against a number 
of higher tar cigarettes 
proved it. 

Overall, smokers reported 
they liked the taste of MERIT 
and MERIT 100's as much as 
the taste of the higher tar 
cigarettes tested. Cigarettes 
with up to 60% more tar! 

Only one cigarette has 
‘Enriched Flavor’ tobacco. 

And you can taste it. 


Kings: 8 mg'.’tat!' 0.5 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Dec!76 
100’s: 12 mg! 'tat! '0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Yout Health. 


MERIT 

Kings & 100% 
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TOO BITTER AN END 

In the 112-109 loss to Philadelphia that 
eliminated Houston from the NBA play¬ 
offs last week, the Rockets acquitted 
themselves nobly, earning the respect of 
everyone who saw them. The same, how¬ 
ever, could not be said of Rocket Coach 
Tom Nissalke. 

For Houston and the 15.676 fans who 
packed The Summit, the defeat was a 
heartbreaker that left some players in 
tears and Nissalke enraged at the offi¬ 
ciating. Among the decisions that infu¬ 
riated him was a charging foul called on 
John Lucas by Referee Jake O'Donnell. 
It nullified a Lucas basket in the last five 
seconds which would have lied the score 
at 111 and sent the game into overtime. 

That Houston would dispute the call 
is understandable and, in light of what 
the loss cost his club, perhaps so was Nis- 
salke’s indictment of the referees in his 
postgame remarks to newspapermen. "I 
thought it was sick officiating.” he told 
them. “Sick.” 

But when Nissalke took his case to 
courtside and incited thousands of fans 
who had remained there, he went too 
far. Speaking over a p.a. mike in an in¬ 
terview with Gene Peterson, the Rock¬ 
ets' radio announcer. Nissalke said. "I 
don't like to use the word 'robbery' but 
that’s what it was.... The official was 
10 feet out of position on one play and 
then Darryl Dawkins [of the 76ers) got a 
dunk shot where he took three steps... 
It was just terrible.... It was ludicrous. 
We play one of the great games of the 
year and we lose it on a call like that. 
It’s pathetic.” 

Nissalke's bitter commentary, which 
reached every corner of the Rockets' 
home arena, was punctuated by loud, ap¬ 
proving cheers from the fans. 

Regardless of the merits of O'Don¬ 
nell’s call—and several disinterested 
spectators thought it correct—Nissalke's 
remarks are deplorable. Not only do they 
smack of sour grapes, but also by mak¬ 
ing them over the public address system 
Nissalke could well have incited a riot. 


(P.S. Two days after the game it was an¬ 
nounced that Nissalke had been named 
NBA Coach of the Year.) 

NEW HOPE FOR FINLEY? 

When Federal Judge Newell Edenfield 
upheld Bow ie Kuhn's suspension of Ted 
Turner last week, the ruling was hailed 
as another triumph for the powers of the 
baseball commissioner. But the judge 
views his decision in exactly the oppo¬ 
site fashion, which may be a break for 
the A’s Charlie Finley. 

Kuhn originally fined Turner $10,000 
for tampering with Gary Matthews, an 
outfielder then with the Giants. Later 
Kuhn added to Turner’s penalty by sus¬ 
pending the Braves’ owner for one year 
and taking away the team's first choice 
in next month’s amateur draft. 

Edenfield, however, ruled that Kuhn 
could not take away the draft choice be¬ 
cause his powers, under baseball's Basic 
Agreement, were specified and thus lim¬ 
ited. The decision is counter that of Fed¬ 
eral Judge Frank McGarr in Illinois, who 
said that the commissioner's powers seem 
to be unlimited in dismissing Finley's suit 
against Kuhn after the commissioner 
voided the sale of three A's last year. 

“I went the other way." Edenfield said 
in an interview with the Chicago Sun- 
Times' Jerry Holtzman. "Kuhn's got a 
lot more power than anyone I know, but 
it’s not absolute.” 

Thus the score stands I-1 on inter¬ 
pretation of Kuhn's power, and Eden- 
field's decision should strengthen Finley's 
impending legal appeal. 

HOLLYWOOD FINISH 

In a circumstance that has by now be¬ 
come familiar. Phillips University of 
Enid. Okla. cut back on its intercollegiate 
sports program this year for financial rea¬ 
sons. In deciding to drop some sports, 
however. Phillips wisely elected to keep 
men's and women's basketball and men’s 
baseball. The three surviving teams re¬ 
sponded with their best cumulative ef¬ 
fort in the school's 70-year history. 


The men's basketball team had a 23-8 
record, their finest since 1927 and their 
first winning season in a decade. The 
Haymakers also made the NAIA district 
playoffs for the first time. The women’s 
team finished second in the AIAW Small 
College Tournament, and its 38-3 sea¬ 
son included a 33-game win streak. 

Not to be outdone, the baseball team 
entered postseason competition ranked 
No. I in the nation by the NAIA. The 
Haymakers’ 43-4 record, which includes 
a 29-game win streak and Coach Joe Rec¬ 
ord's 500th victory in 23 years at the 
school, is the best in Phillips history. 

BOXING S TASKMASKER 

As the result of a bout postponed by a 
split lip suffered in training. Olympic 
boxing champion Sugar Ray Leonard has 



taken to wearing a foam-rubber mask 
while sparring. Unlike conventional box¬ 
ing headgear. Leonard's mask covers 
nearly his entire face. Because it absorbs 
opponents' punches, it might be expect¬ 
ed to give Leonard a false sense of se¬ 
curity. Not so. says Sugar Ray. “Even 
though I can’t feel them when I've got 
the mask on. I know those punches hurt. 
You never forget that.” 

ROLLING ALONG 

When 42-year-old A. J. Foyt starts his 
20th consecutive Indianapolis 500 this 
Sunday, he will be adding to a sports lon¬ 
gevity record rivaling those of George 
Blanda and Gordie Howe. Foyt’s first 500 
was in 1958. and of the 33 drivers who 
started that race he is the only one still ac¬ 
tive in big-time racing. In fact, two of 
continued 
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SCORECARD continued 


his rivals (his year—Gary Bettenhausen 
and Johnny Parsons—are sons of men 
A.J. drove against in his rookie year at 
the Speedway. In the two decades since. 
Foyt has been the fastest qualifier four 
times, has led the race a record 10 times 
and has won it three times (1961-64-67). 
a record he shares with Wilbur Shaw. 
Mauri Rose and Louis Meyer. This year 
A.J. is the fourth-fastest qualifier, with a 
speed of 194.563 mph. more than 51 mph 
faster than his qualifying average for his 
first race. The only other time A.J. start¬ 
ed from fourth on the grid was in 1967. 
the last time he won Indy. 

NON-PROFIT WINDFALL 

When the NFL owners meet next month 
in New York, they will decide whether 
to accept one of the biggest money of¬ 
fers ever made to professional sport. The 
offer comes from a California promoter 
and film producer named Bill Sargent, 
who has bid S400 million for five-year 
television rights to the Super Bowl and 
the playoff games that precede it. 

Sargent w'ants to turn the NFL post¬ 
season into a closed-circuit TV package 
that will be screened in 500 theaters and 
auditoriums. The playoff format for 
1978. when Sargent's theater network 
would go into operation, will consist of 
nine games. A fan wanting to see any 
one or all of them would pay $100 for 
the package. Because Sargent expects to 
sell two million tickets a season, his bid 
far exceeds the $60 million that CBS. 
NBC and ABC now pay the league for 
televising the entire schedule, including 
the playoffs. 

Sargent’s proposal should be voted 
down, for while it may sound like a bo¬ 
nanza for the owners, it would diminish 
the television audience by almost 80 mil¬ 
lion fans, thereby making available the 
most important part of the season to only 
an elite few. The NFL owes much of its 
current popularity to home television, 
which has nurtured a generation of fans. 
Tuning them out when the season reach¬ 
es its climax would be rank ingratitude 
and also a sure way to make fans turn 
off for good. 

FAST BREAK 

UCLA Basketball Coach Gene Bartow 
does not suffer criticism gladly, as his lat¬ 
est—and perhaps last—Los Angeles 
radio appearance indicated. 

As the featured guest on Bud Furillo’s 
sports talk show over KIIS, Barlow re¬ 


acted hotly when a caller said that the 
Bruins’ coach failed to teach fundamen¬ 
tals properly last season. “That is hog- 
wash. hogwash. hogwash!'' Barlow re¬ 
dundantly shouted. 

Then came a commercial break and 
there went Bartow. Telling Furillo, “I 
can’t take any more of this.” he left the 
studio. Bartow later apologized to Fu¬ 
rillo but said he would forgo any more 
radio appearances, “because I’m so 
controversial.” 

DESTINY’S BOUT 

The occasion has yet to earn a footnote 
in a history book, but Jack Dempsey re¬ 
cently revealed that he once fought the 
late Howard Hughes. 

Dempsey, who will be 82 on June 24. 
said that many years ago he was ap¬ 
proached at his Saratoga. N.Y. training 
camp by Hughes, then a tall. thin, dap¬ 
per teen-ager, who said he wanted to be 
a fighter. He asked Dempsey to spar with 
him and not pull any punches. Dempsey 
obliged only too well. 

“We put on the trunks and gloves and 
stepped into the ring.” said Dempsey. “I 
slapped him around a little, then knocked 
him dow n a couple of times to prove he 
wasn’t meant to be a fighter. He took 
the hint and went on to bigger things." 

COFFEE, TEA OR MUSCLE? 

As we reported in this space lust year 
(Scorecard. Sept. 27. 1976). passengers 
on Lufthansa flights can tune their head¬ 
sets to a bilingual (English-German) 
channel and. without leaving their seats, 
take part in a 30-minute program of iso¬ 
metric exercises set to music. 

Now SAS has added visual to the au¬ 
dio. Aided by a seven-minute film, pas¬ 
sengers can perform eight different ex¬ 
ercises—also without leaving their 
seats—beginning with jogging in place. 
To jog sitting down, explains an SAS bro¬ 
chure, “Use simple, rhythmic movements 
... raising your heels alternately as high 
as possible. At the same time, raise your 
arms in a bent position and rock rhyth¬ 
mically forward and back-” 

The next exercise is “shoulder rolling." 
which SAS claims “lubricates the inner 
joints. Move the shoulders gently and 
rhythmically at intervals, describing large 
circles both forward and backward." 

The other calisthenics are forward 
bends, foot rolling, head turning and nod¬ 
ding. toe raises, knees up against the el¬ 
bows and hand turning. The airline says 


its exercises are “effective enough to keep 
intercontinental passengers fresh and 
alert during flights so they arrive at their 
destinations in top shape physically and 
mentally." SAS adds that the program is 
entirely voluntary. 

UNCUIDED MISSILE MISSIVE 

Politicians have long been known to leap 
before looking, but Baltimore City Coun¬ 
cilman Donald G. Hammcn may well 
have set an indoor record. In the after- 
math of the tumultuous unwelcome given 
ex-Oriole Reggie Jackson when the Yan¬ 
kees played Baltimore at Memorial Sta¬ 
dium last month. Hammcn introduced a 
bill that would prohibit “... any person 
or persons to toss, throw, fling or project 
or cause to be tossed, thrown, flung or 
projected, any missile upon or in the di¬ 
rection of any person participating in any 
sporting event or upon any playing field 
or arena during the course of a sporting 
event.” The bill calls for a fine of $500 
and/or 30 days in jail upon conviction 
for each offense. Sounds like a good idea. 

But wail. Is not a baseball or football 
a missile that can be tossed, thrown, flung 
or projected? And would not “any per¬ 
son or persons" include Oriole Pitcher 
Jim Palmer and Colt Quarterback Bert 
Jones? Not counting warm-up pitches or 
throws to first base. Palmer probably pro¬ 
jects missiles in the direction of persons 
participating in a sporting event about 
4.000 times during a season. That flagrant 
abuse of the councilman's law would cost 
him more than $2 million in fines and/ 
or 120,000 days in jail. Jones, on the oth¬ 
er hand, would get off much lighter— 
$ 171,500 and 10.290 days—or 28 years— 
in jail. 

Says Councilman Hammen. "Obvi¬ 
ously the bill needs amending." 

THEY SAID IT 

• Earl Williams. Oakland A’s right-hand¬ 
ed slugger, reminded that his homer off 
Yankee Reliever Sparky Lyle was his first 
of eight homers this year off a lefthand¬ 
er: “I’m an equal opportunity hitter." 

• Bruce Jcnner. decathlon gold medalist, 
after breaking his leg in a motorcycle ac¬ 
cident: "Thank goodness this didn’t hap¬ 
pen a year ago. Everybody would have 
been saying. ‘Bruce who?’ ” 

• Jim Essian, Chicago While Sox catch¬ 

er. on hitting his first major league home 
run in his 101 st game: "I wanted to go 
into my home run trot, but I realized I 
didn't have one." eno 
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A Titleist 1 s hollow rubber center gets 
precision molded in this ‘waffle iron. 


It’s filled with a special heavy liquid that 
gives a Titleist its characteristic ‘click” 
and feel. 


Then frozen to 30° below zero, to keep it 
round while it’s wound. 


Titleisf s famous wound construction. 
35 yards of high-energy rubber thread 
stretched to 280 yards. 


324 identical dimples, arranged in 
Titleist's unique aerodynamic pattern, 
make the ball bore long and true. 


Two separate coats of paint, protected 
with a coat of polyurethane. 


Tobe 100% sure about compression, 
100% of our balls get a compression test. 


And every ball gets a personal x-ray exam After 85 different steps. 31 inspections, 
to make sure the inside is as healthy as and 30 days, it gets to be a Titleist. 

the outside. 
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The reason no golf ball can play like a Titleist is because no golf 
ball is made like a Titleist. Most golfers don’t know it takes 30 
days to make one. But they do know that no golf ball gives 
them Titleist distance, accuracy and control. That’s why more 
golfers play a Titleist than any other ball. And why it’s the 

favorite among touring pros and top amateurs. 
There are much easier ways to make a golf ball. 
But there’s no other way to make a Titleist. _ 

ACUSHNET GOtF EQUIPMENT 

Titleist. Golf is our only game. 



Sports Illustrated 

MAY 30, 1977 


IT’S HARD 
TO PASS 
THE BUCS 

That's what teams in the tight National League East race 
are finding out about the new. faster and feistier Pirates 

by Walter Bingham 


C huck Tanner, the former White Sox and A's manager 
who is in his first season with the Pittsburgh Pirates, is 
a bundle of baseball cliches. Games in May. he insists, are 
as important as those in September. Certainly St. Louis is 
lough, but so are San Diego and Atlanta. Everyone can 
beat you. But, rest assured, the other guys put their pants 
on one leg at a time. So play ’em one at a time, let it all 
hang out, never look back and have fun. 

Tanner, who has been a professional since he played the 
outfield for Evansville (Ind.) in 1946, has never had more 
fun than he is having now. The Pirates—no, his Pirates— 
may be playing ’em one at a time, but they are winning 'em 
in bunches. They are galloping along at a pace second only 
to that of the Los Angeles Dodgers, winning roughly two 
out of every three games and leading the Eastern Division 
of the National League by—well, there’s the rub. Eleven 
teams in the majors are playing better than .500 ball, and 
four of them are in the National League East. Thus, instead 
of disappearing over the horizon the way the Dodgers have, 
the Pirates are only narrowly ahead of Chicago. St. Louis 
and Philadelphia. 

That the Pirates are leading their division is not a new 
story. After all. they have been Eastern champs five of the 
last seven seasons. It is how they are doing it that is sur¬ 
prising and the reason why it is appropriate to call them Tan¬ 
ner’s team. He has given Pittsburgh fresh verve and a new 
look that has nothing to do with the variety of jazzy uni¬ 
forms the players are wearing these days. The Pirates top 
the league in stolen bases (75). with Shortstop Frank (The 
Pittsburgh Stealer) Taveras. who has 18. and Centerfielder 
Omar Moreno (16) among the leaders. But they are hardly 
the whole story of Pirate thievery. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY HEINZ KlUETMElER 



• In ihe 10th inning against the Dodgers last Thursday 
night. Ed Kirkpatrick, a lumbering gent on the base paths, 
stole second and later scored the winning run. Granted 
Dodger Reliever Charlie Hough was throwing knuckleballs. 
which take a while to reach the plate, but sending Kirk¬ 
patrick was an aggressive move on Tanner's part. 

• Taveras stole third recently against the Reds with two 
outs and Johnny Bench catching. Why steal third with two 
outs? Tanner figured Bench's arm is so strong that Pete 
Rose might have trouble getting to the bag in time to catch 
Bench’s peg. Rose indeed got there late, the throw went sail¬ 
ing into left field and Taveras scored. 

• Bruce Kison. pitcher, tried to steal second against the 
Dodgers. He failed, but he reaffirmed that the Pirates are 
going to run and run. often when it is least expected. 

Tanner also has definite ideas about pitchers. He has 
earned the sobriquet Happy Hooker because of his pen¬ 
chant for removing hurlers at the slightest sign of head¬ 
ache. nasal congestion or ball four. Take John Candelaria, 
the gangling 23-year-old with size 14 feel and a sweet fast¬ 
ball. The Candy Man has been the best lefthander in the 
league this season. Last week he shut out Cincy and beat 
L.A. to raise his record to 6-0 and reduce his ERA to 1.62. 
but in none of his efforts has he been on the mound at the 
end. In fact, the Pirate pitching staff has recorded seven shut¬ 
outs but only three complete games. 

The starters can blame that mainly on the Goose, oth¬ 
erwise known as Rich Gossage. who throws so hard in re¬ 
lief that Catcher DufTy Dyer's left palm is aching. Gossage. 
who worked for Tanner in Chicago and was the American 
League Fireman of the Year in 1975 with 26 saves, came to 
the Pirates in one of the numerous trades the manager ef¬ 
fected after he himself came to the Pirates in one of base¬ 
ball's most bizarre and widely criticized deals. The Bucs 
sent starting Catcher Manny Sanguillen and SI00.000 to 
Oakland to obtain Tanner's services. No sooner did he ar¬ 
rive in Pittsburgh than Tanner started a spate of trades that 
sacrificed hitting, long a Pirate trademark, for speed, pitch¬ 
ing and dependable defense. Last week Gossage. a tall, slight¬ 
ly plump 25-year-old. gave the Dodgers as much pain as he 
did his catcher, striking out eight batters, including Steve 
Garvey twice, in three innings. That performance lowered 
his ERA to a remarkable 0.84 and ran his record to 4-0. 
Those victories, along with his eight saves, meant that Gos¬ 
sage had been a valuable contributor in 12 of the Pirates' 
25 wins. 

Kent Tekulve, who looks like the skinny kid who is al- 

continued 

Rich Gossage is the reliever who's been laying the golden Goose eggs on 
Pirate toes In the team s 25 wins, he had lour victories, eight saves 






Stennett's two out c/ash helped to boat Cincy 


The Bucs' speedsters, Moreno and Taveras. have 34 steals 
Tanner can be cheerful, even against the Reds 


ways gening sand kicked in his face, was 
cut from his high school team but he has 
persevered to become an effective alter¬ 
nate to the Goose. His record is 3-0. with 
three saves. In fact, virtually all the Pi¬ 
rate pitchers are big winners, w ith the no¬ 
table exception of Jerry Reuss. A big— 
most Pittsburgh pitchers are considerably 
taller than six feet—yellow-haired man. 
Reuss has not only failed to win. but at 
one point last week he had accounted 
for half of the Pirates' 10 losses. 

Wandering disconsolately around the 
clubhouse after taking an 8-3 pasting. 
Reuss was anxious to tell his story to any¬ 
one who would listen. “Everything that 
could possibly go wrong this season has." 
he said. "There have been ground balls 
just past fielders, loopers and some plain 
lousy pitching by me. I always said I 
wanted to experience everything in base¬ 
ball. but I'd just as soon have skipped 
this part of it. It’s gotten so 
that I question everything I 
do. including how I put on 
my uniform." 

Because Reuss has aver¬ 
aged 16 wins in his three sea¬ 
sons with the Pirates. Tan¬ 
ner is certain he will snap 
out of it. If he does. Pitts¬ 
burgh will be tougher still. 

In molding the Pirates to 
his own tastes. Tanner did 
not forgo all hitting. For 
most of the year the league's 
most spectacular batter this 
side of Los Angeles' Ron 
Cey has been David Gene 
Parker, the giant rightfielder 
who has been clipping along 
at a rate that only recently 
dropped below .400. His 
confidence is still well above that. Dave 
Giusti. the former Pirate relief pitcher, 
once said that Parker is a legend in his 
own head. Parker seemed to confirm that 
last week as he spoke to a group of team¬ 
mates autographing baseballs. “You're 
just wasting your time." he said. “There's 
only one name the folks want." Then he 
swivel-hipped across the locker room, 
arms raised, fingers snapping. 

“You have to be confident if you want 
to be successful." Parker says, and one 
look at him shows he is indeed that. He 
is a majestic player who stands 6' 5" and 
wears a full beard and a display counter 
of jewelry that includes four gold rings 


and two necklaces. A Star of David dan¬ 
gles from one of them. "I'm David and 
I'm a star." he explains. 

All this would grate were Parker not 
so obviously a kind man and a very good 
player who is well on his way to becom¬ 
ing what he thinks he is. In the locker 
room, his biceps rippling with every 
movement, he would seem to be a home 
run threat, a man capable of 40 to 50 ta- 
ters a season. To the contrary, he is a 
stroker of line drives whose 58 hits lead 
the league. 

Parker is also an exceptional fielder. 
Willie Stargell. the 36-year-old first base- 
man and team captain, hates it when peo¬ 
ple compare anyone, even Parker, to Ro¬ 
berto Clemente—“Clemente was simply 
Clemente." he says—but Stargell does 
say that Parker is the best defensive right- 
fielder in the league. This raises a few eye¬ 
brows but no real arguments from less 
biased sources. And Parker showed why 
last week, nailing Rose as he rounded 
first base loo far. Pitcher Pedro Borbon 
of Cincinnati, a foreigner to the base 
paths, later made a routine turn at sec¬ 
ond on a single to right, only to find the 
ball waiting for him on his return to the 
bag. Parker had made the unorthodox— 
but on this occasion correct—play of 
throwing to second, not to third. The 
folks around the league are learning 
about Parker's arm. 

Parker has never been anything but 
big. weighing 14 pounds. II ounces at 
birth. One day when he was still a tod¬ 
dler. a truant officer came around look¬ 
ing for his brother Richard, who was 
sick. The officer asked Mrs. Parker why 
David was not in school and was star¬ 
tled to learn he was only four. Pre¬ 
dictably, Parker became an athlete of 
epic accomplishments at Courier Tech 
in Cincinnati. As a junior halfback, he 
gained 1.365 yards and was romanced 
by 62 colleges, but in his senior year di¬ 
saster struck. Running a sweep to the 
right. Parker found the way jammed 
and circled back to the left. He was com¬ 
pleting a typically heroic 40-yard run 
when a blind-side tackle tore the lig¬ 
aments in his left knee. He had to under¬ 
go an operation. 

That is why the Pirates drafted Par¬ 
ker as low as 14th in June 1970. He hit 
.314 in Bradenton. Fla., which is at the 
bottom of the Pirates’ masthead, and then 
worked his way up through the system 



CUBS JOIN THE CLUB—MAYBE 


from Waterbury. Conn, to Monroe. N.C. 
to Salem. Va. to Charleston. W. Va. He 
made his Pittsburgh debut in 1973. Since 
then he has hit .288. .282. .308 and .313. 
and now has a three-year contract for 
an amount that he declines to discuss. 
Whatever it is. it has allowed him to pur¬ 
chase a new house for himself in Pitts¬ 
burgh and one for his parents, who still 
live in Cincinnati. 

When Parker first reached Pittsburgh, 
he had a hot temper that led to a lot of 
helmet-flipping, but he was quickly set 
straight by Stargell. who has always kept 
his cool. Stargell had an off-year in 1976. 
because he was distraught over the near 
death of his wife Dolores from a blood 
clot in her brain. Happily, she has com¬ 
pletely recovered, and Stargell is crush¬ 
ing the ball again, although he no longer 
plays every day. One day last week, tak¬ 
ing a humid afternoon off after a night 
game, he gleefully told his teammates. 
“Guys, my heart will be on the field, but 
my body will be where it's cool." 

But any examination of Pittsburgh 
success must wind back to Tanner. "He 
knows how to motivate." says Al Oliver, 
the leftficlder. “He doesn’t hesitate to tell 
us when we're doing well.” Parker re¬ 
calls that Danny Murtaugh. the late Pi¬ 
rate manager, would sit like a statue after 
a Pittsburgh homer. "Maybe two innings 
later he'd walk down the dugout and tap 
you on the leg.” Parker says. After a ho¬ 
mer. Tanner leads a charge off the bench, 
sometimes advancing halfway to the 
plate to extend congratulations. 

True to his style and his cliches. Tan¬ 
ner refused to regard last week's series 
with the Dodgers—the season’s first be¬ 
tween the two division leaders—as dif¬ 
ferent from any other, even though ev¬ 
eryone knows that games in May are as 
important as games in September. Gos- 
sage did his strikeout number, and Sec¬ 
ond Baseman Rennie Stennett hit a 
bases-loaded single to give the Pirates a 
6-5 win in the first game. 

The Pirates lost the next two 6-1 and 
4-3. and then on Sunday. Parker explod¬ 
ed with two homers, one a grandslam. 
and five RBIs in support of the Candy 
Man. Pittsburgh won 11-4 to hold onto 
first place. 

None of this concerned Tanner long. 
The last-place Mets were coming to town 
the next day. and the Mets can be tough. 
They can beat you. end 


"It’s early." Cub Manager Herman Franks has 
intoned almost every morning in May. "Let's 
wait a couple of months before we talk about 
pennant races." But as the Cubs, who have 
not finished in the first division in five years, 
won 16 of their first 20 games this month 
and ended last week just I /• games behind 
Pittsburgh, all Chicago ignored Franks' ad¬ 
monition and started talking of a miracle on 
the North Side. The surge—led by Rightfield- 
er Bobby Murcer. Reliever Bruce Sutter and 
the Wriglcy Doubleplay Twins—has brought 
what was a preseason cornucopia of ques¬ 
tions about the Cubs down to one: Can their 
pitching survive the summer sun and thus 
allow them to remain contenders in the 
National League East? 

The late Cub owner. Philip K. Wrigjey. 
had been derided for what he had and had 
not done during the off-season He had not 
signed free agents. He had hired Franks. 62. 
who had been out of baseball for six years. 
He had not met baiting champion Bill Mad- 
lock's contract demands and had sent him to 
San Francisco for Murcer. He had also 
shipped Centerfielder Rick Monday, the Cub 
home-run leader in 1976. to Los Angeles for 
First Baseman Bill Buckner. The throw-ins 
in those deals were a couple of guys named 
Ivan DeJesus and Steve Ontiveros. 

One columnist even called the Madlock- 
Murcer trade "the worst in Chicago histo¬ 
ry." Well, if the first six weeks of the season 
are any indication, the Cubs could use a lot 
more bad deals. Murcer has been the main¬ 
stay of a lineup that has averaged .312 and 
seven runs a game since May I. He leads the 
Cubs in home runs (6) and RBIs (25l. while 
hitting a thoroughly respectable .295. "What 
did anyone expect?" asks Franks. "Murccr's 
record shows that he’s this kind of player." 
In his eight previous seasons as a regular. Mur¬ 


cer has averaged 153 games. .283. 22 hom¬ 
ers, 26 doubles. 85 runs. 89 RBIs and 11 sto¬ 
len bases. Third Baseman Ontiveros, the other 
man in the Murcer deal, has also been an 
asset, displaying unexpected adequacy on de¬ 
fense and batting better than .300. 

And nowadays no one in Chicago is 
mourning the absence of Monday, even 
though the main man in that trade. Buckner, 
has rarely played because of an ankle injury. 
For starters. Buckner's replacement. Larry 
Biittner. has hit .318. Then there is the throw- 
in of the Monday-Buckner trade. DeJesus. 
who has fielded brilliantly and hit belter than 
.300. too. With Manny Trillo—perhaps the 
best defensive second baseman in the league, 
who has been whacking at a .387 clip—De- 
Jesus has given the Cubs their first double¬ 
play combination since Don Kessinger and 
Glenn Beckert. 

As much as Trillo’s and DeJesus' defense 
has helped the pitchers. Sutter has really been 
the salvation of the starters, who have com¬ 
pleted only four of their first 36 games. He is 
a fuz/y-haired kid who came up last May to 
win six games, save |0 others and compile a 
2.71 earned run average. Now Expo Man¬ 
ager Dick Williams calls him "the best re¬ 
liever in the National League." After work¬ 
ing in two victories in Atlanta last weekend. 
Suiter had 10 saves and an ERA of 0.56. He 
had made 10 appearances in May. working 
20% innings and allowing one earned run. 
But whether he and the rest of the staff— 
w hich has only three starters of even modest 
reputation, none of whom are lefthanded— 
can continue to perform this well when the 
games and heat start mounting in June is a 
vexing question. Even Franks admits that the 
Cubs' prospects are not good unless they can 
obtain or develop a reliable fourth startcr- 

— Pltlr Gammons 
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NOW THERE’S JUST 
ONE MORE DANCE TO GO 

Seattle Slew waltzed off with the Preakness and only needs to lead his rivals a 
merry chase in the Belmont to become the first undefeated Triple Crown winner 

by William Leggett 


C olin. Think about him. He ran in 
1907-08 and had the finest nickname 
of any horse: The Undefeated. He went 
to the post 15 times and never lost. Co¬ 
lin didn’t win big, he just won. He ran 
his first three races in a period of seven 
days. He could handle any distance and 
any track. Sometimes he set records, but 
in the biggest race of his life, the Bel¬ 
mont Stakes, a fierce rainstorm prevented 
the dockers from determining his time. 
When a series of injuries forced Colin’s 
retirement he was called “The greatest 
horse and the best ever bred in Amer¬ 
ica, and probably the world." 

Last Saturday at Pimlico racecourse 
in Baltimore. Seattle Slew took the 102nd 
Preakness Slakes. So far nobody has 
dared to compare Slew to Colin; it is far 
too early for that. But Seattle Slew is un¬ 
defeated in eight races. Sometimes he sets 
track records and sometimes he does not. 
What he does is win. 

“I was lucky enough to get close to 
some extraordinary horses,” says Jimmy 
Jones, who trained for Calumet Farm. 
“Citation, Coaltown, Whirlaway, Two 
Lea, Tim Tam. When 1 look at Seattle 
Slew’s record all I see is Is. He wins, 
then he wins again. I hear people who 
should know better say, ‘Seattle Slew 
hasn’t beaten anybody.' Well, they’re 
right about that. He hasn’t beaten any¬ 
body, he’s beaten everybody. How many 
horses has he beaten? Just all of them. 
I’m from Missouri and he’s shown even 
me. But the best part about Seattle Slew 
is what’s ahead. This show may just be 
starting.” 

Seattle slew eight opponents last week. 
Those closest to him at the finish were 
Iron Constitution, Run Dusty Run, Cor¬ 
morant and J. O. Tobin. He made them 
look like Dasher, Dancer. Prancer and 
Vixen. Before the largest crowd (77,346) 
ever to attend a Preakness, he was pow¬ 


erful. strong, maneuverable and probably 
giggling at the end of the one mile and 
J /i6ths. After the mile he was three lengths 
in front in the stunning time of 1:34%, 
and through the long stretch Jockey Jean 
Cruguet hit him hard only once and 
brought him coasting under the finish 
line. This performance could scare off 
virtually all opposition in future races. 

On June 11, Seattle Slew will try to be¬ 
come the 10th Triple Crown winner and 
the first undefeated one. In many ways 
the site. New York’s Belmont Park, is fit¬ 
ting, for it was there that Seattle Slew 
started his career last year. "That’s his 
ball park.” says Trainer Billy Turner. “He 
loves that racetrack. He has the home- 
court advantage there. But let me say one 
thing: he is getting belter. He has only 
run eight times, so he doesn't have a great 
deal of experience. He has still some more 
to show.” 

The Preakness was the fourth $100.- 
000 race that Seattle Slew has knocked 
off in eight weeks and his earnings now 
top $600,000. He has faced 74 horses and 
beaten every one with ease. Opponents 
that try to run with him early do not just 
get beaten, they get smashed. 

Throughout Preakness Week Seattle 
Slew was surrounded by knockers spout¬ 
ing all the sport’s cliches. It was said that 
he had beaten a mediocre field in the 
Kentucky Derby and that his running 
time (2:02 '/$) was absurdly slow. Jim Hill, 
who admitted for the first time last week 
that he is a part owner of Seattle Slew as 
well as his veterinarian, was asked about 
the Derby clocking. “We looked at the 
race on videotape and put a watch to 
it,” Hill said. “Slew had tremendous 
problems coming out of the starting gate. 
He broke flatfooted and sideways and he 
was behind just about everybody. Con¬ 
sidering that he had to fight his way into 
contention, his time for the six furlongs 



was exceptional. He might have gone 
those six furlongs in 1:09 and some 
change with no trouble." 

Slew’s Derby run so impressed peo¬ 
ple who know horses that only two 
Churchill Downs starters (Run Dusty 
Run and Sir Sir) came back to try him 
in the Preakness. However, the field at 
Pimlico was stronger than the one Slew 
faced in Louisville. Run Dusty Run. the 
Derby runner-up, was joined by the 
speedball Cormorant, who had won sev¬ 
en of nine lifetime starts. The late-clos¬ 
ing Iron Constitution had beaten him the 
week before the Preakness and that colt 
also was entered at Pimlico. And there 
was J. O. Tobin, England’s top 2-year- 
old of 1976, who had proved he could 
win just as convincingly in the U.S. by 
taking the Coronado Handicap at Hol¬ 
lywood Park late in April. 

Before the Preakness Slew’s knockers 
were claiming that he could be defeated 
if he drew an outside post position. This 
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year horses breaking along the rail at 
Pimlico have done exceptionally well 
(nearly 40% have won). As things turned 
out, Seattle Slew drew the eight stall in 
the nine-horse field. The swift Cormorant 
was assigned the inside post. 

“There can be an advantage in Slew’s 
drawing an outside position,” Billy Tur¬ 
ner said. “At the Derby he drew No. 4 
and had to stand around while 11 other 
colts were loaded. Here Slew goes in, 
then one other horse, then bingo, they’re 
off. I have a feeling Slew will not have 
any trouble coming out of the gate. For 
Slew, that is. He never really breaks well. 
We’re still working on that.” 

When the gate sprang open on Sat¬ 
urday Slew was away alertly for once, 
and he and Cormorant sped off in front 
moving into the first turn. Turner had 
thought that Cormorant would be two 
or three lengths in front coming out of 
that turn but Cormorant never opened 
up a big lead. Slew trailed him closely 


down the backstretch and accelerated in 
the far turn. He moved by the paceset¬ 
ter, dispatching him with ease. Iron Con¬ 
stitution passed tiring horses in the 
stretch to close the gap to a length and a 
half. “My horse ran super." said Cormo¬ 
rant’s jockey, Danny Wright. “He tried 
his best and gave me everything. He did 
everything I asked when I asked. We 
couldn't outfoot Seattle Slew.” 

Can anyone? Probably not. Although 
Cormorant finished fourth, he ran the 
best race, excluding Seattle Slew. “Our 
herse was good and game,” said Cormo¬ 
rant’s trainer. Jim Simpson. “If we didn't 
give it a try, nobody was going to. If we 
didn’t go after him, it would have been a 
walkover. I don’t know about running 
Cormorant in the Belmont. Oh, he’s 
nominated, but it would be like tackling 
a monster.’’ 

Slew’s Preakness was the second fast¬ 
est. His time (1:54 Vs) matched Secre¬ 
tariat’s in 1973 and was only bettered by 


Canonero II (1:54) in 1971. Last year he 
took the 105-year-old Champagne 
Stakes, this country’s top 2-year-old 
event, running that mile faster than any 
horse ever had. In his first outing this sea¬ 
son Slew broke the seven-furlong track 
record at Hialeah, then won the Flamin¬ 
go in the third-fastest time and did so 
while being eased up from the top of the 
stretch. 

Two hours after the Preakness. Mick¬ 
ey and Karen Taylor and Dr. Hill and 
his wife Sally gathered at their horse’s 
barn. Slew stood on a grassy spot not far 
from the shedrow. The coll looked mag¬ 
nificent. and a crowd gathered to ogle 
him. The only sound came from a rock 
band playing outside the track gates. Tur¬ 
ner looked at his colt and said. “Let’s 
get him back inside. I don't want him 
upset.” The trainer was asked why. be¬ 
fore the race, he had given Slew Buta- 
zolidin. an analgesic used to relieve lame¬ 
ness. “It was a precaution.” he said. “I 
knew the track would be fast and I didn’t 
want his feet hurt.’’ 

Turner rubbed his hands together and 
began walking in small circles. “Now 
we’ve got another dance to go to.” he 
said. “The Belmont. I wonder how many 
will start against him. There’s Sanhedrin 
and probably Iron Constitution and may¬ 
be Habitony from California. That’s 
three.” He threw up his hands. “No,” he 
said, “12 or 13 will show up. Horses will 
fall out of trees to run against him. Peo¬ 
ple probably still won’t believe that Se¬ 
attle Slew is one heck of a good horse. 1 
don’t think he has run his best race yet. 
And he loves Belmont Park. We should 
be at the stage where we don’t have to 
prove anything more, but in horse rac¬ 
ing you always do. I’ve lost 10 pounds in 
the past few weeks and I didn’t weigh 
that much going into this thing.” Turner 
is 6' 1" and rail thin. He looked into his 
colt’s stall and said, “Hey, Slew, you are 
some kind of racehorse. Oh man, am I 
proud of you.” 

The quest is to become not just the 
10th Triple Crown winner, but also the 
only undefeated one. The Triple Crown 
victors are—roll of the drums, please— 
Sir Barton, Gallant Fox, Omaha, War 
Admiral. Whirlaway. Count Fleet, As¬ 
sault, Citation, Secretariat. Joining that 
list would be a grand accomplishment. 
But think about Colin. He is another 
ghost Seattle Slew is chasing. eno 
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SUDDENLY MARIO 
IS THE MAGICIAN AGAIN 

In the past seven weeks Mario Andretti not only became the first man to 
break 200 at Indy, but he also won two Formula / races by Sam Moses 


I t has been 16 years since an American 
won the world driving championship. 
Thai's long enough for a country to for¬ 
get the champion (Phil Hill I and Grand 
Prix racing altogether. But Mario An¬ 
dretti is reminding us that there is more 
than oval racing in this world. After toy¬ 
ing with Formula 1 on and olf for nine 
years, he is taking the world champion¬ 
ship seriously. “I don't know if I could 
ever describe how much it means to me.” 
Andretti says, his voice edged with in¬ 
tensity and sincerity. 

A year ago they weren't taking Mario 
seriously in Europe. Now. after two con¬ 
secutive Grand Prix wins—the Long 
Beach GP and the Spanish GP—they talk 
about him as if he were magic. Mario is 
all the rage in the U.S., too. The week 
after his victory in Spain. Andretti re¬ 
corded the first 200-mph lap in the his¬ 
tory of Indianapolis Speedway, and this 
Sunday he w ill be one of the favorites in 
the 61st running of the 500. 

Whether or not he wins the champi¬ 
onship. or his second Indy, this year. An¬ 
dretti’s life should be emceed by Ralph 
Edwards someday. He was born in Italy 
in 1940. Spent his first few years watch¬ 
ing the world go through a war. then lived 
in a refugee camp in Lucca w ith his fam¬ 
ily for seven years before emigrating with 
them to America-the-land-of-opportuni- 
ty in 1955. He got off the boat holding 
his father’s left hand. Gigi Andretti’s 
right hand was stuffed into his pocket 
clutching all of the family’s worldly pos¬ 


sessions: $125. The elder Andretti went 
to work in a steel mill in eastern Penn¬ 
sylvania (where Mario still lives) and 
watched, first with horror, then with 
pride, as his oldest child grew up to be 
one of the world's best race drivers. 

Andretti has the most varied career 
record of any driver. He has won at Indy 
(1969) and on dirt tracks (he was 1974 
USAC Dirt Track Champion): he has 
won in sports cars (the 12 Hours of Se- 
bring). in stock cars (the Daytona 500) 
and in Formula I cars (his four GP vic¬ 
tories equal Dan Gurney's American rec¬ 
ord). "Mario is the best all-round driver 
I've ever had." says Roger Penske. who 
owns the car Andretti will be driving at 
Indy. “He's a racer's racer—completely 
dedicated, single-minded and passionate¬ 
ly competitive.” 

Penske is the most publicity-conscious 
team owner in racing, so he appreciates 
Andretti for his attitude and image, as 
well as for his talent. One morning last 
week in Monte Carlo, the contrast be¬ 
tween Andretti and the current world 
champion. James Hunt, was obvious as 
they ate breakfast at adjacent tables in a 


hotel dining room. Andretti, wearing a 
brown, patterned sport shirt and tailored 
slacks, shared his table with a succession 
of reporters, giving thoughtful answers 
to tired questions. Hunt, wearing a pair 
of cutoff jeans, a T shirt and no shoes, 
shared his table with a blonde. 

That afternoon Hunt played backgam¬ 
mon by the pool with another blonde, 
while Andretti drove downtown to talk 
business with his crew. In the garages an¬ 
other contrast was evident, this time with 
1975 World Champion Niki Lauda. A 
crowd of spectators had formed around 
Andretti and Lauda as they spoke. When 
the conversation ended. Lauda pushed 
through the wall of people and left: An¬ 
dretti patiently and willingly signed au¬ 
tographs. After he made his way into his 
red Lotus Elite to leave. Mario looked 
through the windshield at the throng of 
fans. He said. "Sometimes the attention 
is a pain in the neck, but you've got to 
put it into perspective: if I weren’t where 
I am. they wouldn't be there, but if they 
weren't there. I wouldn't be where I am." 

"If Mario wins the world champion¬ 
ship. it will do a lot of good for Formula 



Andretti's determination to win the championship prompted Cohn Chapman to design the new Lotus, successor to tamed racers of the '60s and early 70s. 







I racing.” says Chris Pook. the organizer 
of the Long Beach Grand Prix. “Most 
drivers seem to get championilis when 
they win it. Lauda became rude and icy; 
Hunt turned into an adolescent prima 
donna. I'm absolutely certain Mario 
won't change. He's been around long 
enough to know how to accept winning 
and its consequences with class." 

Andretti's two victories this year mark 
a comeback for Lotus, a team which once 
dominated Formula I. Lotus earned man¬ 
ufacturers' championships six times be¬ 
tween 1963 and 1973. But its prestige 
sank in 1974 and 1975 as the interest of 
its leader, Colin Chapman, waned to the 
point of depressing the entire team. An¬ 
dretti signed with Lotus last season, with 
one condition: that Chapman would 
again be an active boss. 

Says Andretti. “I am snobbish about 
who prepares my cars, and I have faith 
in Colin. He's the inspiration of the team, 
there's no doubt about that. But if I can 
take credit for one thing, it’s getting him 
to love racing again. He hadn’t been to a 
test session in seven years, but he hasn’t 
missed one since I joined the team." 

“The first time I saw Mario drive was 
at Indianapolis in 1965, the year we won 
with Jimmy Clark." Chapman recalls. 
“He was just a rookie then, and he had 
never driven a Formula I car. but I told 
him that whenever he was ready to try. 
just call me. 1 knew then that he could 
be a winner in Grand Prix racing.” 

Says another member of the team, 
“Chapman and Jimmy Clark had unspo¬ 
ken communication, like brothers. After 
Clark was killed, Colin never seemed to 
reach that level of communication with 
any other driver, but he has with Mario. 
He has the same look in his eye when he 
talks to Mario that he had with Clark." 

The look in Andretti’s eye at Monte 
Carlo last week was one of ambivalence. 
He liked the ambience, but he wasn’t so 
sure about the circuit. “This is a very spe¬ 
cial race." he said. "It’s the most col¬ 
orful Grand Prix in the world, and it’s 
really classy here, but if 1 don’t do well. 
I’m going to hate the damn joint." 

The principality of Monaco is built 
into a hillside, wedged between the sea 
and rocky cliffs. Its 2.037-mile Grand 
Prix circuit winds through the city streets 
between apartment buildings and hotels. 
The circuit is similar to Long Beach's, 
only hillier. narrower, twistier. slower— 



His 200-mph lap proved that Mario remembers his way around Indy 


and far more difficult. 

At one point the cars 
have to speed through 
a sweeping turn inside 
a 130-yard tunnel. 

"It’s like nowhere 
else in the world,” said 
Andretti. “It’s extreme¬ 
ly demanding, physical¬ 
ly. because there’s no¬ 
where on the course to 
rest, and mentally, be¬ 
cause 100% concentra¬ 
tion is required all the 
time. Jackie Stewart 
told me he used to prac¬ 
tice deep breathing at 
certain spots around 
the circuit. Maybe I 
should try that. Right 
now I think I just hold 
my breath all the way 
around. 

"The margin of error 
is non-existent, and I 
mean non-existent. You can’t just dip in 
with your eyes closed and figure, well, if 
I slide off the shoulder a little bit. I'll 
just collect some grass. Ch. uh. You’ll col¬ 
lect something a lot harder than that. 
Still, you can’t afford to leave a one-foot 
margin in the turns. If you give away 
that much road, you’re not going fast 
enough. But touch those curbs, and it 
will throw you a mile. One mistake, and 
your suspension is hanging out there." 

Saturday’s final qualifying session was 
disastrous for Andretti. The left-front 
steering arm on his black and gold Lo¬ 
tus fractured, sending him bouncing off 
a guard rail, caroming across the track 
and bouncing off the guard rail on the 
other side of the street. There was no se¬ 
rious damage to car or driver, but enough 
harm was done to prevent Andretti from 
making any more quick laps. As a re¬ 
sult. he was only 10th fastest, which 
put him on the fifth row for the start, 
and at Monte Carlo a poor grid po¬ 
sition is all but fatal. 

“Passing is almost impossible, said 
Andretti. “If there's a car in front of you 
and it's even a little bit slower, it can 
hold you back forever." 

Andretti wasn't held back forever in 
the race, but nearly so. Starting on the 
grid beside Mario was Hunt’s teammate. 
Jochen Mass, in the second McLaren. 
Andretti beat Mass at the start, but on 


the ninth lap Mass was able to get back 
in front when they came up on Ronnie 
Peterson, who was pulling out of the race 
with the front brakes locked on his Tyr¬ 
rell. Andretti was blocked by Peterson, 
but Mass was able to slip by cleanly. “I 
just chose the wrong way around Peter¬ 
son." admitted Andretti. "I made a 
mistake." 

It was a costly mistake. Mass was 
slightly slower than Andretti, but Andret¬ 
ti could not repass him. although he 
hounded him for the remainder of the 
race. Mass finished fourth. Andretti fifth. 

“1 never got a clean chance at him," 
said Mario. "He probably held me up by 
half a second a lap. I could see the front¬ 
runners getting away, but I couldn't do 
anything about it." 

The front-runners who got away to fin¬ 
ish 1-2-3 were Jody Scheckter. Lauda 
and Carlos Reutemann. who now lead 
Andretti in the standings with 32. 25 and 
23 points to Mario’s 22. But the season 
is not even half over. 

“I’m always optimistic." said Andretti. 
“In this business you have to be. Some¬ 
times it works and sometimes it doesn’t, 
but you never get anywhere unless you’re 
willing to fight to the end." 

And after wailing all those years for a 
solid shot at the world championship, if 
there is one thing Andretti is willing to 
do. it's fight to the finish. end 
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ACCEPTING WITH 
PLEASURE HIS 
KIND INVITATION 


Never mind that the host with the most had his eye on the 
jackpot, there were few regrets when Nick/aus asked his 
fellow pros over for a game on his superb village green 

by Dan Jenkins 


O ne thing Jack Nicklaus' Memorial 
tournament seems to do is bring up 
the question of how much praise a man 
can take before Red Adair has to be 
called in to put a cap on his ego. The 
Muirfield Village course near Columbus. 
Ohio, the site of last week’s tournament, 
was in such immaculate condition that 
people would sooner have dropped cig¬ 
arette butts on their babies' tummies. 
Even after rain caused the final round to 
be postponed, there was not a single play¬ 
er, including those who shot soaring 
.numbers, who did not proclaim the 
course the best-prepared, lushest, most 
glorious piece of golfing real estate they 
had ever dragged a cleat across. 

Here was a course where you knew if 
you drove in the fairway you would get 
a perfect lie. and if you hit a good iron 
into a green you knew it would hold and 
when you putted you knew the ball would 
roll true. Never before, everyone agreed, 
had this been the case on any tourna¬ 
ment course, anywhere. Day in and day 
out. golfs most raved-about layout is the 
Augusta National, but not even in its 
most exquisite year, when one might not 
discover the slightest blemish on the most 
obscure dogwood, has the Masters course 
received the kind of no-holds-barred 
puffs that Muirfield Village did. 

So after the first few days, when Nick¬ 
laus was drowning in compliments, there 
were those who began looking for ways 
to keep him honest. Something had to 


be wrong. Well, if you wanted to be 
picky, you could say that Muirfield Vil¬ 
lage has the longest combined walks from 
green to tee of any course outside the Hi¬ 
malayas. Somebody measured them and 
came up with a total of one mile—most 
of it uphill. It was also decided that the 
green at the par-3 16th sloped too much 
away from the shooter. And then thete 
were jokes. Too much grain in the tees. 
The creeks ought to be a lighter color 
brown. And as Ben Crenshaw said after 
his first-round 87, "It’s too dark inside 
some of the hazards.” 

Obviously, the way to have such a 
flawless course is to be a perfectionist 
like Jack, and have the money to spend 
on it. A cynic might say that each hole 
should be named after a Columbus bank, 
but Nicklaus himself has about $1.5 mil¬ 
lion tied up in the bent grass fairways 
and vicufla greens. It may well be that 
Jack will one day decide he wants an 
ocean hole at Muirfield Village and he 
will order Course Superintendent Ed Et- 
chells to reroute the Firth of Clyde from 
the west coast of Scotland into the creek 
bordering Muirfield’s third green. 

For all of you gardening and front lawn 
fans, here are Etchells’ tips on how to 
make your plant life look velvety and 
wonderful: use only hand mowers on 
your bent greens, not tractor mowers like 
the low-rent neighbors down the street; 
rake your bunkers only with paddles, 
or toothless implements, because they 


smooth out the sand. Also, you must top- 
dress your greens and fairways every two 
weeks. Also, you should cut the grass a 
lot. Cut your fairways to Vn of an inch, 
and then cut your greens to Vm of an 
inch. You set the mower height with a 
magnifying glass. On greens shaved this 
close the golf ball may wander off if you 
so much as clear your throat while stand¬ 
ing over it. But fast greens are the mark 
of a great course. To do all these things, 
you need roughly $250,000 a year; but if 
you are Jack Nicklaus, the club mem¬ 
bers will only smile and send a gofer to 
get a checkbook. 

As he did last year during the inau¬ 
gural Memorial, Nicklaus was making 
mental notes on the improvements he 
wants, both on the course and for the 
tournament, as he competed. At one 
point, when he noticed some volunteer 
kids having fun with the scoreboards— 
they were posting names like Golden 
Bear, Arnie. Chi Chi, etc.—Jack sum¬ 
moned Pandel Savic, a close friend who 
is co-chairman of the tournament with 
Bob Hoag, to tell the kids to knock it off. 
Nicklaus was playing the 15th hole on 
Friday when he gave this order. 

Jack had opened with a par 72, a round 
that featured a double bogey, and he had 
been told that he had played a "hostly 
round." When he shot a 68 on Friday, a 
round that could have been much lower 
because of how snugly he put his irons 
into the flags, he said, "I thought a good 

continued 
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The 12th, modeled on the 12th at Augusta, is a 158-yard par-3 over a lake to the smallest green on the course Water in the form ol a 
creek running down the middle of the lairway also bedevils golfers on the 531-yard 5th, while traps guard green (below) 
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KIND INVITATION continued 



bit last year about whether I wanted to 
win my tournament, but now I've made 
a decision. I would like to win." 

It is not the splendid golf course alone 
that makes Jack's tournament so imme¬ 
diately special, so evidently worth win¬ 
ning that it drew a stronger field than 
any Masters. And it surely is not the 
name—the Memorial—which, if any¬ 
thing. is rather unfortunate. What it 
might be is the presence, influence, taste 
and maybe even inspiration of a wom¬ 
an—that lovely and gracious lady Bar¬ 
bara Nicklaus. No other tournament of 
any quality has quite the exact kind of 
feeling that Jack's does, and much of the 
credit for the detail and hospitality and 
atmosphere is due Barbara, who perhaps 
is not only the best golf wife anyone has 
ever known but is also definitely the lead¬ 
er in the clubhouse as the best sports wife. 

She was in and out of the club, host¬ 
ing. arranging, entertaining and generally 
lending style to the occasion, despite the 
fact that she had lost her $12 hammer 
with four more pictures to hang. She 
knows everyone in town and everyone 
in the field, but she somehow finds time 
for them all. and calmly. 

Jack had better watch out. Last week 
Barbara confided that she has signed to 
do a TV commercial for the first time in 
her own name. "Hi. I’m Barbara Nick¬ 
laus. For Magic Chef microwave ovens." 
One thing could lead to another and 
Barbara may come up with her own Me¬ 
morial Invitational cook-off. Forget 
Francis Ouimet as next year's honoree. 
Jack. Let's call it the third annual $225.- 
000 Barbara. 

For the first three rounds this tour¬ 
nament belonged essentially to a young 
and likable unknown. Bobby Wadkins. 
Not Lanny. his older and more familiar 
brother. Bobby Wadkins had squeezed 
into the field as the second alternate. And 
after the first six holes of the opening 
round on Thursday, the 25-ycar-old na¬ 
tive of Richmond. Va. was all set to quit 
and walk in. He was five over par. Then 
he thought of something. There was a 
$500 guarantee for players who finished 
36 holes. Bobby Wadkins could use $500. 
What Wadkins then did was fire the most 
colossal stretch of golf on the PGA tour 
this year, an unbelievable one on a course 
of this stature. Bobby went nine under 
on the next 11 holes. He shot a back nine 
of 29, which added up to a four-under 
68 and a tie for the lead. 

Wadkins had never seen more than 
continued 











NO MATTER WHAT KIND OF SEASON 
YOU’RE IN FOR, 

CARRIER CAN HELP YOU OUT. 



l)ALl As 
COWBOYS 


Roger Staubach can keep cool over a hot 
Texas summer with it. Fran Tarkenton can stay 
warm through a cold northern winter with it. And 
you can stay comfortable all year with it—without 
using expensive oil or hard-to-find gas. 

It is the new Carrier Year-Round One. The 
heat pump air conditioner. 

The air conditioning part of the Year-Round 
One cools as efficiently as any heat pump on the 
market. But the amazing part of the Year-Round 
One is that it heats so efficiently you can save up to 
60 ff on your electric heating bill. 

How does it work? In the summer, it 
operates like an air conditioner. It draws the heat 


and humidity out of your home to keep you 
cool and dry inside. 

In the winter, the Year-Round One shifts 
into reverse. It uses heat from the outdoors 
and pumps it indoors. This is what makes it such 
an efficient way to keep your home warm. 

(Note: it's a fact that even the coldest outside air 
has heat in it.) 

Be in shape for every season. Call your 
certified Carrier Heat Pump Dealer in the Yellow 
Pages. He'll not only give you an estimate on 
what the Year-Round One will cost now. but also 
what it can start Number One 
saving right away. Air Conditioning 
Maker 


CARRIER’S YEAR ROUND ONE. 

AN AIR CONDITIONER THAT HEATS. 
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Winston King.Winston lOO’s. 


• 1977 R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co 


Don’t tell me taste isn’t 
everything. 

I expect one thing from my cigarette. Taste. And only 
Winston gives me the taste I like. 

Winston is all taste all the time. And for me, 
taste is everything. 


k, "° 1 Winston 


Winston 




KING. 100’$: 19 mg. "tar*. 12 mg.mcotme 
av. per cigarette. FTC Report DEC.76. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 













You know the day is in your hands. 
You’re a white rum drinker. 



The day reflects your mood- 
smooth and sure. The kind of day 
that comes often to a white rum 
drinker—a person of confidence. 

After all, it took confidence 
to move to white rum in the first 
place, at a time when fashion 
dictated drinking gin or vodka. 

But you found out far yourself 
that white rum was better tasting 
and smoother. 

Little wonder. All white rum 
from Puerto Rico is aged for at 


least a year, in contrast to gin and 
vodka which aren't aged at all. 

And now that the word is out, 
fashion is following you. 

White rum is turning up with 
soda, tonic, vermouth, orange 
juice and other mixers—in all 
the drinks that used to be made 
with gin and vodka. 

Enjoy white rum, knowing that 
you had the confidence to 
discover it first. 

pucrto Ricnn Rums 
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ANOTHER BIG WINNER 


half a dozen press rooms, so when he 
came into Muirfield’s he said honestly. 
"I reckon you all know I was five over 
after six holes.” After the laughter, he ex¬ 
plained that what he had done was tell 
himself to hit it like he had on the prac¬ 
tice tee. and not like he had on the first 
six holes. On those holes he had driven 
into a bunker, driven into a creek, 
shanked a wedge and three-putted. How 
you get nine under from that point on 
was not. as most might have imagined, 
to hole out everything but the head cov¬ 
ers. It was like this: 

Smack a two-iron onto the par-five 7th 
and make a 10-foot putt for an eagle, 
make a 15-footer for a birdie at the long 
10th. hit a three-wood onto the narrow 
par-five 11 th and two-putt for a birdie, al¬ 
most hole out an eight-iron for a birdie 
at the watery 12th. drop a 20-footer for 
a birdie at the 13th. chip to 10 feel for a 
birdie at the 15th. very nearly hole out a 
five-iron for a birdie at the 16th. and then 
dump a 30-footer for a birdie at the 17th. 
In other words, nothing bizarre. Just 
magnificent shots. On the last green, he 
needed to get down from 40 feet for his 
par. and the 29. and he did so. although 
he said. “1 was choking to death." 

In both the second and third rounds 
everyone waited for Bobby Wadkins to 
disappear, but he refused. On Friday he 
shot a creditable par 72. this time per¬ 
forming in front of a gallery. He lost the 
lead by two shots to Gary Player and 
Jerry McGee, but they quickly gave it 
back to him on Saturday. Through the 
I Ith hole. McGee was tied for first, but 
then the dangerous course suddenly 
grabbed him. as it can do. with its trees 
and creeks and bunkers. Jerry triple-bo¬ 
geyed the short 12th out of a bunker, 
and that thrust him toward a 79. Player 
developed a snapping hook and flew to a 
76. And in the midst of this. Wadkins 
was shooting a 69 to take a one-stroke 
lead over Nicklatis. 

It was a lead that nobody expected 
him to keep on Sunday, of course. Not 
after Jack had decided that he wanted to 
win his own tournament. Not after Nick- 
laus holed out a bunker shot on the 18th 
on Saturday lor the birdie that put him 
only a warm breath behind Wadkins. 

But this was O.K. in a certain sense. 
Bobby Wadkins had already given the 
Memorial much of its fun. and maybe 
you could say that it was he who made 
the host, tycoon and architect decide to 
go to work on the thing he does best. 


The final 18 began as if Barbara Nick- 
laus had scripted it. Bobby Wadkins hit 
it to the right off the tee on No. 1 and 
made a bogey, and he hit it left on No. 2 
and barely rescued a par with a 15-foot¬ 
er. and he hit it right on No. 3 and made 
another bogey, all of which gave Nick- 
laus the lead. Jack was playing perfectly, 
stiffing his irons through the first six holes 
to go two under on the round. 

When Nicklaus gave Wadkins a 
chance to breathe by slipping to a cou¬ 
ple of bogeys. Bobby promptly squan¬ 
dered the strokes, driving wildly into the 
water at the 9th hole. It was about then 
that the storm struck and everybody got 
to stand around, sit around, scurry for 
shelter, ask questions and make periodic 
side trips to the clubhouse. Nicklaus 
maintained a two-stroke lead on Wad¬ 
kins through the first and second delays. 
But when play ceased at 8 p.m. Wadkins 
was on his way to an 81 and Jack stood 
on the 16th tee two strokes ahead of Hu- 
bie Green and four ahead of Tom Wat¬ 
son. Everyone else was so far behind and 
wet they would have settled for a roll of 
paper towels rather than a check. 

Even under water. Jack’s course re¬ 
mained a wonder. It drained like Niag¬ 
ara Falls or a bottle in the hand of an 
absent-minded bartender, you can take 
your choice. Now you saw a stream rush¬ 
ing across a green, and now you didn't. 
Not all of the delays were caused by wa¬ 
ter. however. Thunder and lightning were 
partly responsible, and it was noted that, 
as yet. Jack has not found a way to con¬ 
trol electricity. 

When they went out early Monday to 
complete the round, there was the chance 
that Green would do something marvel¬ 
ous. or Nicklaus would do something 
horrible, over the last three holes to keep 
Jack from becoming his sport's first 
three-million-dollar man. No one did 
anything but make routine pars. Nick¬ 
laus shot a 71 for a 72-holc total of 281 
and the $45,000 that boosted his career 
earnings to $3,010,252. Green was sec¬ 
ond by the same two strokes he had slept 
on. Watson was third, bringing up an¬ 
other fascinating statistic. It was the 10th 
lime in 15 starts this year that Watson 
has been in the top five. 

Counting the delays and the slecpovcr. 
the last round took about 21 hours, but 
that was no real imposition on Colum¬ 
bus sports fans. All in all. it didn't lake 
much longer than a Woody Hayes touch¬ 
down drive. end 
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Get it exactly right and there 
is a moment when everything around 
you is water, as though you had just 
jumped into life’s great spin-dry cycle. 
And for surfers like the one at right and on 
the next pages, the tube can be a dream come true 
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Scientists lend to describe waves by cat¬ 
egory, giving them such labels as spill¬ 
ing. surging and plunging. To an ocean¬ 
ographer. a plunging wave is steep; it falls 
neatly over itself as it breaks and it forms 
a rolling tunnel. If called upon, ocean¬ 
ographers will deliver a lengthy disser¬ 
tation on the physics behind the wave’s 
creation. 

Surfers are more pragmatic about 
plunging waves. Few surfers have ever 
heard the word—they call the hollow 
waves “tubes.” Nor do they question how 
they got there; they just surf them, and 
they call a vide in one “getting tubed." 
That is in a tube, not on it. The object is 
to surf completely inside the wave, iso¬ 
lated where there is nothing to hear but 
the roar of the ocean, nothing to see but 
a curtain of water crashing in front, 
knowing there is a wall of water surging 
behind and a fragile ceiling of water wait¬ 
ing to crumble over your head and pound 
you into the bottom. The only successful 
escape from a tube is out one end, and 
only the best surfers can make it before 
the wave collapses. 

“Getting tubed is probably the ulti¬ 
mate experience in surfing," says Neil 
Grider, a fireman who lives in San Cle¬ 
mente. walking distance from a surfing 
beach called Cotton’s Point that produc¬ 


es memorable tubes on occasion. “You’re 
just gliding along and the wave starts 
swelling, and then it breaks over your 
head and covers you like a blanket. Sud¬ 
denly you’re inside this moving mass of 
water, and time gets suspended for one 
intense moment. It’s so precarious and 
it happens so quick that it's just a flash: 
you're inside it, you get a quick mental 
image of it, and then it begins collapsing 
and you either blast out the other end of 
it or get buried. Most of the time you get 
buried. 

“Part of the ecstasy of getting tubed 
is knowing you’re so close to wiping out. 
The more you hang in there on the brink 
of disaster, the more elated you feel about 
it. Just getting into a lube and coming 
out again is its own reward. Once you 
get a taste of being in there and the elat¬ 
ed feeling of getting back out. it sticks 
with you. You will never forget the ex¬ 
perience. You keep going for it again and 
again.” 

There are two ways a surfer can get in¬ 
side a tube. He can stall and wait for the 
wave to catch him, or he can be bold 
and catch the wave. Corky Carroll, a five¬ 
time national surfing champion, de¬ 
scribes the bold method: “You come 
down off the swell as hard and as fast as 
you can, and you watch when the wave 


sets itself up in front of you. If you time 
it right you're hitting the bottom of the 
wave just as it begins to pitch, and you 
set the edge of your board just like it 
was a pair of skis. You take all your mo¬ 
mentum. push, and turn forward into the 
wave just as it breaks over your head. 
You're right in the pocket then, the po¬ 
sition of the most energy, and you want 
to stay there for as long as you can. Which 
usually isn’t very long because you’re at 
the mercy of this unpredictable wave. 
Sometimes the tube is only two feet high, 
and you have to crouch down in an em¬ 
bryo position—if you’re really speeding 
it seems like you can do anything. You’re 
pushing into the wave, at the edge of 
this crashing wall of water, and then it 
just shoots you out with an explosion, 
like you were a cannonball. It's absolute¬ 
ly incredible." 

In California tubes are plentiful, if not 
as intimidating as those found at Oahu’s 
famed Banzai Pipeline. La Jolla's Big 
Rock is a favorite spot. Another is Salt 
Creek at Dana Point. Still another tubes- 
ville lies off Coronado, near the Mex¬ 
ican border, where Allan Seymour had 
a memorable ride. “It was after seven 
one evening." he says, “just before sun¬ 
set and the sun was really low in the sky. 
I saw this wave swelling and [ knew it 
was going to be a perfect tube. I got up 
on the board and sped down the wave 
and turned into it, and suddenly a giant 
shadow swept over me and put me in 
this roaring darkness. There I was in this 
giant tube, looking up into the face of 
the wave, and I could see the sun through 
the sheet of water. Then the wave start¬ 
ed crumbling over my head as I watched, 
so I crouched down and just hoped I’d 
get out of there before it collapsed on 
top of me. Just as it crashed I burst out 
into the sunlight. I've been surfing 20 
years, and it was one of the greatest rides 
of my life.” — Sam Moses 
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T he setting is only just short of des¬ 
olate. A hotel room, smokily conspir¬ 
atorial. Glimpsed through a half-cur¬ 
tained window is the standard detritus 
of an airport perimeter: freight sheds, a 
retired-looking 707, a parking lot. Be¬ 
yond. miles and miles of flat Indiana, gray 
and saturated after a morning rain. But 
the neat man sitting on the edge of the 
bed. his eyes as dark and compelling as 
a magician’s, is going to change all that. 
“Let me blue-sky for a moment.” he says. 
No tornado comes twisting across the 
plain. The airport hotel fails to levitate 
and spin. But the little group of busi¬ 
nessmen who are his audience is headed 
straight over the rainbow, firmly attached 
to the magician’s Prince of Wales check 
coattails. 

It is the summer of 1990, and 100.000 


Russia, or Ajax of Holland, in the World 
Club championship playoff. Or could it 
be—just possibly and if everything has 
gone right—could it be that it is Indi¬ 
anapolis lined up against the powerhouse 
of Europe. 

As he freely confesses, the magician— 
Phil Woosnam. commissioner of the 
North American Soccer League—is 
blue-skying. But it should not be too eas¬ 
ily assumed that this is for the sole ben¬ 
efit of the group of Indianapolis business¬ 
men who are thinking of applying for a 
soccer franchise in their city. What 
makes the magic possible, what makes it 
so easy to drift up, up and away on the 
commissioner's coattails is that this apo¬ 
theosis of soccer in North America so 
firmly believes in himself and in what he 
is saying. Half-jokingly. one of the In- 


NOTHING BUT BLUE SKIES 
DOES WOOSNAM SEE 


The commissioner of the North American Soccer League is a Welshman with 
the tongue of a spellbinder, Micawber’s optimism and a bulldog’s persistence 

by CLIVE GAMMON 



fans at the Rose Bowl stand for the an¬ 
thems of the competing countries: first 
for The Star-Spangled Banner then for 
the national hymn of the other team— 
Brazil? West Germany? England? Argen¬ 
tina? And out there in TV land, envying 
the ticket-holders, wiggling its collective 
person closer to screens that glow from 
Tokyo to Cape Horn, an audience of 900 
million settles to watch the finals of the 
World Cup. The World Soccer Cup. of 
course, arguably the world’s premier 
sporting event. In the magician's own 
words, it is the moment when the great-, 
esi game will finally and indisputably 
have come to the greatest country. 

By degrees he brings his audience back 
to Indianapolis, pausing on the way to 
impart another vision of the sunlit up¬ 
lands—of the day, perhaps somewhat 
nearer, when the Kicks or the Rowdies 
or the Cosmos meet Dynamo Kiev of 


dianapolis group had introduced him as 
"the white tornado.” In Wales, though, 
where Woosnam was born and raised, 
they use a single and more precise word 
for the prophetic quality of his words. 

“The hwyl," they say. “He has the 
hwyl." The word, pronounced “hoo-eel,” 
dales back to the great Methodist reviv¬ 
al meetings of the last century when an 
evangelist, warming to his subject, would 
suddenly change the pitch of his voice 
until he was almost singing in a tense 
and emotional heightening of language. 
The /my/, the spirit, had seized him. and 
the converts would line up to declare 
their salvation at the pulpit. 

Woosnam does not actually sing, but 
when moved to talk about the soccer par¬ 
adise that awaits the U.S.A. if it follows 
the righteous path, his accent takes on 
the singsong Welsh rhythm that other¬ 
wise seems to have eroded away after 


more than a decade in this country. Out¬ 
wardly, Woosnam is an urbane, well-tai¬ 
lored, self-possessed man who looks 
younger than his 44 years. Inwardly a 
passion glows. 

The Welsh, from a sportingly passion¬ 
ate nation, would find nothing strange 
in this. What they might find extraor¬ 
dinary is that this fervor has been chan¬ 
neled into soccer. Rugby is the national 
game. Normally, a boy with the stam¬ 
ina, skillful movement and speed that 
Woosnam demonstrated early in life 
would scarcely have been given the 
chance to kick a round ball. He would 
have been drafted, a natural scrum half¬ 
back. into the nearest rugby team. But 
Woosnam was born not in the rugby 
proving grounds of steelworks and coal 
mines but on a remote farm in the green 
and pastoral county of Montgomeryshire, 
a couple of miles outside the little vil- 
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Looking distinctly up lor the game. Woosnam is on hand at New Jersey's Meadow/ands as Cosmos Giorgio Chinagha (left) and Pel6 do some headwork 


lage of Caersws. Dangerously near the 
English border, a Welsh rugby fan would 
(ell you, right on the banks of the Sev¬ 
ern River, which a little to the south be¬ 
comes the border itself. 

Exposed to these alien influences, 
young Woosnam cycled 12 miles to 
school every day and played soccer. He 
was small. At 14 he was still under 5 
feel. But biking up and down the Mont¬ 
gomeryshire hills gave him. he believes 
now. the exceptional endurance he 
showed as a player, his high work rate 
and possibly his slow heartbeat—about 
39. He did well at soccer, representing 
Wales both at schoolboy and under-18 
levels. And then he did something else 
out of pattern for an athlete of his prom¬ 
ise. He went to the University of Wales 
and graduated in physics. In Europe, 
physicists do not normally become pro 
soccer players. The graduate schools of 


the latter are Glasgow tenements or Rot¬ 
terdam docks. 

Even more unusual, while still at the 
university, he played for an English First 
Division club. Manchester City, one of 
the last occasions when an amateur 
played in the major league. That was in 
1951. Manchester wanted to sign Woos¬ 
nam as a pro, but he still had his mil¬ 
itary service to perform. He was com¬ 
missioned in the Royal Artillery and 
customarily would have been posted to 
a gunnery range in the Welsh mountains, 
where the C.O. was a sports nut who per¬ 
mitted no weekend passes for athletes be¬ 
cause he wanted them playing on camp 
teams, But Woosnam's papers somehow 
got mixed up. He was assigned to a some¬ 
what relaxed unit in London, which was 
happy for him to play each weekend for 
a pro team. Leyton Orient, during the 
whole of his two years of service. 


After leaching high school physics for 
two years, he had a distinguished play¬ 
ing career. For West Ham and later for 
Aston Villa, Woosnam won 17 interna¬ 
tional selections for Wales, mostly as a 
midfielder. By 1966 he felt he had his ca¬ 
reer well figured out. He had already 
qualified as a staff coach with the Eng¬ 
lish Football Association and he reck¬ 
oned he still had two good playing years 
left in him before he switched from the 
field to management. 

“I wanted a London club.” he says 
now. “preferably Chelsea. They had 
some great young players coming up but 
they needed an older head, a general, to 
organize them. 1 did some TV work at 
the 1966 World Cup as a color commen¬ 
tator and I kind of spread the word that 
I was looking for something new. But 
nothing came to the surface except some 
strange, vague feeler from the U.S.A. 1 
continued 
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was only just aware that soccer existed 
there. So I called Clive Toye, who was 
writing soccer for the London Daily Ex¬ 
press and who I knew had U.S. contacts. 

“After that, things happened fast. I 
talked to some people from Atlanta who 
had come to England. Then I found my¬ 
self talking to the same people in New 
York—at the Waldorf Astoria. They took 
me down to Atlanta and offered me the 
position of coach on their new team. We 
shook hands on it and I flew home again. 

“That was on Sunday night. On Tues¬ 
day. I drove up to the training session at 
the Aston Villa ground and I asked to 
speak to the manager, Dick Taylor. 
‘Look.’ I told him. ‘I've been over in the 
States and....’ 

“ ‘We’ve been trying to reach you,' 
Taylor interrupted. ‘Tommy Doc’s been 
calling you.’ Tommy Docherty was then 
Chelsea’s manager. ‘He wants to buy you 
and Tony Hateley.’ 

“The previous season. Taylor had 
pushed Tony and me up forward as twin 
strikers. We got 48 goals, more than any 
other pair in the league. Our last game 
was against Chelsea and we got another 


couple there. Now Docherty wanted us 
very much. It was all over the papers in 
England, too. Nobody could imagine 
we’d turn the offer down. But Docherty 
was slow to move. I’d shaken hands in At¬ 
lanta. I felt terrible. Chelsea was what I 
wanted more than anything. I would have 
loved to have ended my playing career 
in London. But it was not to be....” 

Early in 1967 Woosnam brought his 
family over here and they bought a house 
in Atlanta. The house they chose was on 
a dead-end street, because one of the first 
things to throw him was the size of U.S. 
automobiles, which appalled him. So one 
of the first things that happened was that 
his 5-year-old was hit by a car. David 
lay in a coma for 22 days. He showed 
the first glimmer of consciousness when 
his father played him a tape recording 
of a children’s party he’d gone to a week 
before the accident. 

After an experience like that, a man 
of different character might have head¬ 
ed for home; indeed, he might never have 
gone to Atlanta at all on simply the 
strength of a handshake when a seem¬ 
ingly better alternative awaited him in 


London. But the tenacity of Woosnam’s 
soccer style carried over into his life, no 
more so than when the American soccer 
experiment seemed to be collapsing 
around his ears, as it did at the end of 
the 1968 season, less than two years af¬ 
ter his arrival in the U.S. 

There had been some good moments 
before that, however, notably. Atlanta’s 
league championship and its double de¬ 
feat in 1968 of the reigning English First 
Division champions, Manchester City. 
“We beat them 3-2,” Woosnam remem¬ 
bers. “And Malcolm Allison, the coach 
at the time, popping off as he was wont 
to do. said it was a freak result, that we 
were a bunch of fourth-division bums 
and that it couldn't happen again. There 
was no other meeting planned, but it so 
happened that a Mexican game Manches¬ 
ter was due to play got called off. So they 
came back 10 days later and we beat them 
again, 2-1.” A satisfied smile indicates 
that Woosnam still savors the moment. 
“We won the championship that year." 
he says, “and then came the November 
meeting in Chicago to set up the 1969 
season at which Detroit announced they 
wouldn’t be continuing. Then, over a six- 
week period, things crumbled. At a meet¬ 
ing in Atlanta in January, of the 10 teams 
that had been at Chicago only five said 
they were willing to carry on for anoth¬ 
er year. At the end of that meeting the 
survivors invited me to act as the exec¬ 
utive director of the league.” 

At this point a sensible man would 
have headed for the nearest airline of¬ 
fice. Two English First Division clubs had 
offered Woosnam a managerial post. The 
choice confronting him looked like that 
between accepting a bishopric on com¬ 
fortable home territory and undertaking 
evangelical work in a country where 
spare rib of missionary was apt to be the 
plat du jour. The new executive director 
was invited to work out of a dressing 
room in the basement of Atlanta Stadi¬ 
um with Toye. then a league official and 
now president of the New York Cosmos. 
Meantime, the Kansas City franchise was 
suggesting that players travel to games 
by bus. 

But Woosnam's crusading spirit won 
out. "We hadn’t failed because of the 
sport." Woosnam says, “we failed be¬ 
cause the wrong circumstances prevailed. 
We had to work to change the circum¬ 
stances. In my heart I knew the sport 
was good enough." So Woosnam started 
to work, taking as his avowed model the 
continued 



Woosnam is constantly on the move Last year he Hew 200,000 mites, spent 250 days on the road 
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NFL. "I felt that soccer must emulate 
it." he says. "When our game was at its 
lowest ebb. I thought it would take 10 
years to reach somewhere near the NFL 
level. We haven't done that but we are 
well on our way." This is not an immod¬ 
est statement. The NASL is the one 
league that has come back after disaster 
struck. Its second chance is the measure 
of Woosnam's doggedness. 

The doggedness has been mixed with 
a little luck at times. After the ’68 re¬ 
treat from Chicago, one of the league's 
principal aims was to get back to New 
York, where the Generals had been one 
of the five unwilling to carry on. Not 
only physically, with a new headquarters 
there, but also with a new franchise. And 
having lost the Generals, it could not pos¬ 
sibly risk dying in the city again. David 
Frost, who had by then made his repu¬ 
tation as an English broadcaster, seemed 
a ripe prospect as an investor, having an 
avowed interest in soccer. Frost’s attor¬ 
ney turned the deal down but pointed 
Woosnam vaguely toward Warner Com¬ 
munications. This was in the summer of 
1970. when the World Cup was being 
held in Mexico. And at a World Cup 
cocktail party in Mexico City, who 
should Woosnam spot but Nesuhi Erte¬ 
gun, chairman of the record division 
at Warner Communications. Woosnam 
backed him into a corner in the style he'd 
so often used to block an opposing strik¬ 
er's path to the goal. Essentially, by 
dinnertime Warner was on the road to 
becoming the new owner of the New 
York Cosmos. 

More often, though, it is persistence 
that has brought Woosnam success. With 
an Eastern base secured, it was his plan 
to expand to the West Coast, and for vi¬ 
ability he needed four solid franchise 
deals. By August of 1973. he had three 
of them: Vancouver. Seattle and Los An¬ 
geles. But those three had specified that 
by the first of December a fourth fran¬ 
chise owner would have to be found, fail¬ 
ing which they would withdraw. Septem¬ 
ber. October and most of November 
passed. "I'd dealt with so many people 
in the Bay Area." Woosnam says. "I'd 
get them to a point, then they’d back 
out. As Dec. I crept on me I was left 
with two prospects: a group in San Fran¬ 
cisco connected with the hotel business 
and Milan Mandaric. the president and 
founder of Lica Corp.. an electronics 
firm. The hotel people were about 60% 
there. I reckoned. Mandaric kept saying. 


‘I don't want to do it this year. I want to 
wait until next year and then I want to 
go to San Jose_’ 

"That was the situation on Nov. 29. I 
brought the two parties together and left 
them in a hotel room in San Francisco 
to see if they could somehow combine. I 
just couldn’t get any answer out of them 
that day. But I called up Mandaric at 
9 a.m. on the 30th. and maybe he was sus¬ 
picious that the other crowd would take 
the whole lot because he said. ‘O.K., I’ll 
take it this year so long as you let me go 
into San Jose.' 

“I couldn’t tell you how I felt. ‘You’re 
on.’ I said. ‘You’ve got it.' I think that of 
all the decisions made by owners, that 
was the most important for the NASL. 
Two of the clubs in the West—Seattle 
and San Jose—took off straight away, in 
their first season. 1974. And it was then. 
I think, that the country started to see 
the light. But I still shudder to think what 
would have happened if Milan hadn't 
made up his mind that morning.” 

Spectacular decisions aside, the 
NASL’s present professionalism, its big- 
league approach, owes much to Woos¬ 
nam's attention to detail. Each club has 
a book of rules, its operations manual, 
which lays down minimum standards. 
And the commissioner has been known 
to be as particular that the specified num¬ 
ber of bars of soap and clean towels are 
available in dressing rooms as that the 
field is properly marked. 

All this implies a work rate that would 
appall the American Heart Association. 
On Monday and Tuesday. Woosnam nor¬ 
mally drives into New York from sub¬ 
urban Scarsdale. reaching his Sixth Av¬ 
enue office by 8 a.m. Usually he is still 
there 12 hours later. Wednesdays he sets 
out on his travels. A recent schedule was 
no more than typical: 7:30 a.m.. leave 
La Guardia for Indianapolis to meet po¬ 
tential franchise holders at 11 a.m. At 2 
p.m., leave Indianapolis for Denver and 
a meeting with a blue-jeans manufacturer 
with a franchise interest. That night, 
leave for San Francisco for a Thursday 
breakfast chat with a man interested in 
a Sacramento deal. Leave San Francisco 
overnight for a 2 p.m. press conference 
in Honolulu, help boost attendance for 
the weekend game and meet the gover¬ 
nor. Friday, another overnight flight to 
Las Vegas for the Cosmos game there. 
Home for Sunday evening dinner with 
next week to look forward to: two days 
in the office, then Kansas City. Mem¬ 


phis. Seattle. Portland. Seattle again, 
then back to New York to oversee a dum¬ 
my TV run covering the Cosmos-Roch- 
ester game. Miles flown a year: 200.000. 
Days on the road: 250. 

A terrifying life pattern, you might 
think, but Woosnam would not agree that 
the pace is at all inhuman. "It is the best 
and the most exciting job in the world, 
bringing the greatest game here." he says 
on the plane to Indianapolis. He is at 
work before the no smoking sign is 
switched off. Figures fly across a yellow 
legal pad, already on his knee. “Look." 
he says, “Indianapolis is perfect. It is one 
of the lop 20 population centers in the 
country. In fact it’s the 17th. It has no 
major league sport. (The NBA's Pacers 
somehow got lost in his recital.] Most of 
the big cities have finished building their 
stadiums, but Indianapolis' is still to 
come. Soccer would slot in beautifully 
with football.” The visionary takes over. 
"Ten years from now soccer could be 
the major tenant. Ten football games. 20 
soccer. Think of a stadium like the one 
they're planning in Buenos Aires for the 
World Cup...." 

For a moment, somewhere over Penn¬ 
sylvania. Woosnam falls into a doze, a 
light film of sweat on his forehead. Then 
he’s awake again, sorting through his 
briefcase for the papers he’ll use in his 
presentation. "We already have two 
groups circling." he says. "One of these 
men today will be a tough one. He got 
burned a little on the Pacers' basketball 
operation." 

The meeting will be at the airport ho¬ 
tel. If there were such a sport as Woos- 
nam-hunting. you’d first send the hounds 
in to flush the nearest airport hotel, it 
being the quarry’s natural habitat. Or 
maybe you could decoy him with a 
Chamber of Commerce or a mayor's 
committee meeting. This group, though, 
is made up of private citizens. Decep¬ 
tively downbeat. 

There is a quiet enough start for the 
Gospel according to Philip. He talks of 
the audience that soccer is reaching for— 
middle class, with women well represent¬ 
ed: the power of soccer to attract the 
young: the lack of necessity to invest in 
expensive equipment: the fact that you 
don’t need a giant’s physique. The yel¬ 
low pad comes out again, the figures fly. 
Always the money comparisons are with 
the NFL. with the growth potential of 
soccer. The metaphors can get a little 
mixed ("We're the last man on the 
continued 
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and a better bargain than f ■! 
ever. Because now, at par- ;• m 
ticipating dealers, you get Front 
four fabulous extras, free! ■ 1 
Plus MGB’s legendary 
sports car performance, 
with front disc brakes, four j| 
speed stick, rack and pin- Ki 
ion steering, race-honed ■=?-.M 
suspension and a lively c*nt 


•>c 


race-proven 1798 cc en¬ 
gine. All for only $5,150. 
(Base P.O.E. sticker price. 
1977 models. Transporta¬ 
tion, optional equipment 
and preparation extra. 
California pi ice higher.) 
For the name of the MG 
Dealer nearest you, call 
these toll-free numbers: 
(800) 447-4700, or in Illi¬ 
nois, (800) 322-4400. 



British Leyiand Motors Inc Leoma. New Jersey 07605 








BLUE SKIES continued 


HOW TO IMPROVE 
YOUR LOOKS. 



Nothing makes a man look more debonair than taking a 
cigar out of a tube. And there's no better tubed cigar for the 
money than Royale by Gold Label. A stylish cigar with a 
rich Cameroon wrapper. And all the mildness 
and freshness sealed in by the tube. 

So take out a Royale and take 
on a whole different 
look. 


I \OYAI JB m a fade 
dy 5£a6e/ 



Theonly name that offers you 
the projector of tomorrow... today. 



With the revolutionary new Eumig R2000 Super 8 
projector, re-living your happiest moments can be as 
easy and enjoyable as watching TV. It offers a large, 
bright built-in screen, auto¬ 
matic threading, a choice 
of six projection speeds, 
and can also project in¬ 
stantly onto a wall screen 
if desired. Watch your 
own movies or choose 
from over 300 Eumig 
Sports Techniques films. 

The R2000 delivers the 
kind of performance 
you'd expect from the world's 
best selling projector line. 

Call toll free 800-645-4176 for your 
nearest dealer. In N.Y. call 516-466-6533. 


Quality in Motion 


Eumig (U S A.I Inc . Lake Succcu. Butineu Park. 225 Community Drive, Crcat Neck. New York 11020 Dept. SS.10 


block," “the first on the horizon.” “all 
the ducks are lined up”) but the message 
is plain and it is forceful, because of the 
naked belief that Woosnam himself ex¬ 
hibits. "The next Pele," he tells them, 
“is already running about in Alabama." 

And. infallibly, that leads to the clouds 
scudding away, to the blue skies shining 
and the World Cup vision. 

When Phil Woosnam was playing soc¬ 
cer himself, just about the time when 
the traditional long shorts and the mil¬ 
itary haircuts were giving way to Cus¬ 
ter mustachios and midthigh briefs, he 
was noted among the cognoscenti as a 
player's player, a constructor, an an¬ 
alyst of the game. And when asked how, 
in his 44 years, he has managed to suc¬ 
ceed as a physicist, a schoolmaster, an 
athlete, a coach and finally as an ad¬ 
ministrator and propagandist, he alludes 
to his academic discipline. 

“Basically 1 have always been a sci¬ 
entist," he will tell you. “I have always 
felt that everything can be rationalized, 
has a logical explanation. I'm a problem 
solver. In a game, if there was a break¬ 
down in the team. I was in midfield to 
solve it. Philosophically, as I was in soc¬ 
cer. I am a midfielder and a leader. And. 
I hope, a lifter of people around me. I 
sell this game because once I believe in 
something and it makes sense to me, I 
will make it happen. This sport will take 
off. There is absolutely no way that it 
will not bypass everything else. This 
country will be the center of world soc¬ 
cer. In the '80s there will be a mania for 
the game here. There will be three to 
five million kids playing it. The NASL 
will be the world’s No. I soccer league. 
And it will be the biggest sporis league 
in the U.S.A." 

It would be easy to interpret the fer¬ 
vor as part of a super sales pitch. In the 
monochromatic Indianapolis hotel room, 
though, the group he is addressing is well 
capable of distinguishing between the 
meretricious and the genuine, and what¬ 
ever they may decide to do in the end. 
they are in no doubt that what they are 
hearing is undeniably genuine. 

But what they don't know is that they 
have been exposed to a magic ray from 
the Celtic twilight. And that if soccer 
does come to their city, indeed if it suc¬ 
ceeds in taking over the United States, it 
will be partly because of an abstraction 
that no one in Indianapolis could pos¬ 
sibly pronounce. 

The hwy/will have been at work, end 
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by FRANK DEFORD 


It is one more irony that no one much lis¬ 
tened to Muhammad Ali when he had 
something important to say (about Viet¬ 
nam) but now. when he is little more 
than an unremitting bore, he is every¬ 
where to be heard. His tired old act, as 
worn out as his fists, drags on: all the dog¬ 
gerel, the braggadocio, the cruel person¬ 
al insults and the tasteless public prayer 
chants (which no Christian or Jewish ath¬ 
lete would dare inflict upon a captive TV 
audience). Bad enough we must contih- 
ue to suffer all this, but now we must en¬ 
dure Ali on the silver screen, competing 
with Ah in real life, drivel for drivel. 

The Greatest, starring Ali in the self- 
proclaimed title role, is barely more than 
a freshman survey course on the subject. 
Without any point of view but unadul¬ 
terated adulation, it merely traces the ca¬ 
reer of the champion, remaining faithful 
to all his verbal tedium, while distilling 
from the product any of the real essence 
of this extraordinary and complex man. 

Because the film is so inconsequential, 
its dreary passage can be relieved only 
by an isolated study of the star himself, 
playing himself. It is a pleasure to report 
here what a magnificent success Ali is as 
an actor. For this we may be grateful, be¬ 
cause the other characters do not pos¬ 
sess any definition whatsoever. The 
women are dichotomized—either utterly 
chaste or wantonly debauched. All white 
people are greedy bigots ... well, except 
the kindly, befuddled Angelo Dundee 
character. What an incredibly intriguing 
figure Dundee has truly been, this hon¬ 
ored white speck in the eye of the black 
hurricane. But in The Greatest. Dundee 
(as portrayed by Ernest Borgnine. above) 
comes off rather like a white version of 
the old plantation black retainer, shuf¬ 
fling about handling mouthpieces instead 
of finger bowls. Of the lesser characters— 
and an awful lot of good actors have been 
sucker-punched by their agents here— 
only Roger E. Mosley, as Sonny Liston, 
commends himself. 

When Mosley is scowling about, the 
film crackles. Otherwise, it plods along, 
episodically linear, like a comic strip. 
Sadly, both Ali’s conversion to Islam and 
his refusal to be drafted—crucial mile¬ 
stones in his life—are treated no differ¬ 
ently, it seems, from another couple of 
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bouts with Jerry Quarry. The whole 
film—the script, the directing, the pho¬ 
tography—never strives to create drama 
by itself. The thing simply lies back, in a 
rope-a-dope. if you will, and obliges us to 
remember the real events, to conjure up 
drama for ourselves. If the only purpose 
of The Greatest was to re-create Ali’s ca¬ 
reer, it should have been done as a doc¬ 
umentary. As it is, this film gives us the 
worst of both worlds: it is shallower than 
what we really saw happen, while also 
failing to add the greater perception that 
comes with time and distance. 

And then, to the simple end of hero 
worship, the film advances Ali well along 
the path to beatification. His hard, 
brave—and real—defeat by Joe Frazier 
is passed off as a result of his not being 
in shape. He is portrayed without qual¬ 
ification as a sensitive and devoted hus¬ 
band to one woman. Belinda, who was 
in fact his second wife and whom he pub¬ 
licly humiliated in the Philippines before 
siring a celebrated love child with his 
mistress. The saddest defeat comes when 
Herbert Muhammad. Ali's manager, tells 
yet another bad white guy. “Almost ev¬ 
ery black fighter in the history of boxing 
ended up broke. This is not going to hap¬ 
pen to Ali." So why does he go on. 
scratching for paydays against stiffs? 

Of all our sports personalities. Ali 
needs least to be sanitized. But The 
Greatest is just a big vapid valentine: it 
took a dive. A genuine film about this 
unique man and his times must wail un¬ 
til Ali can no longer indulge himself as 
star and censor alike. eno 


ALI’S FLICK 
NO CLICK- 
FEW FACTS, 
MUCH CLACK 
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baseball John Underwood 


He’s a 
one-man 
Hurricane 


Under its archpromoter Ron Fraser. 
Miami has stormed the college game 


L eggy dancing girls, wearing ouisize 
vinyl baseballs on their heads, did a 
high-kick routine at second base. Mel Al¬ 
len's still sturdy voice, brought out of 
semiretirement. welcomed Ted Williams 
and broadcast the game. Williams was 
brought in from center field on a mo¬ 
torized facsimile of a baseball glove to 
bat out the first ball. He batted out five 
of them, every one a line drive to right. 
A sellout crowd roared and stomped its 
8.792 feet. Ron Fraser smiled. Just an¬ 
other day in the life of college baseball's 
most unusual coach. 

The occasion was no more earthshak¬ 
ing than last week's opening round 
(South Regional) of the NCAA baseball 
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Fraser s Iasi longue—and team—are both tops 


tournament at the University of Miami. 
For Miami's Fraser, however, it was an 
opportunity to make another mountain 
out of a molehill. Evidence of his ability 
to capitalize on such chances in the past 
was all around. The girls kicked their 
heels on a $350,000 Tartan surface that 
Fraser had promoted onto the premises. 
Among colleges, only the University of 
Texas has a similar field. Williams' curly 
hair was illuminated by thousands of 
quartz bulbs, and the glorious successes 
of the Miami team glittered from a new 
electronic scoreboard. The $100,000 
lighting system and scoreboard were 
coaxed from a single donor named (sure 
enough) George Light. The fans whooped 
it up in what is usually referred to in Mi¬ 
ami as the “showcase million-dollar sta¬ 
dium." Mark Light Field (after George's 
son). Fraser christened the place last Feb¬ 
ruary by throwing a $5.000-a-plate black- 
tie dinner, honoring (besides himself) his 
various financial angels. 

In the history of college sport, it is 
safe to assume no one else ever held a 
$5.000-a-plaic dinner. Certainly not on 
an infield rug. With violinists strolling. 
And goldfish swimming in free-form 
pools. And truffles flown in from the 
Black Forest to go with the pheasant and 
peeled grapes. And seven varieties of 
high-priced spirits (including the brandy 
in the charlotte russe) to neutralize an un¬ 
seasonable cold snap. 

One would think that the Miami team 
would be at the vortex of all this tan¬ 
gible adulation. The Hurricanes, with a 
41-11 record, were ranked No. I in the 
nation going into last week's tournament. 
Miami had little trouble with Morchead 
State or Ole Miss, but No. 14-rated Clem- 
son was much tougher, beating the Hur¬ 
ricanes in two of three games and spoil¬ 
ing their hopes of going to the College 
World Series. Never mind all that. 
Appearances lie. The story at Miami, as 
it has been for some time now. is Fraser, 
and it is nothing if not inspirational. 

At 41. Fraser has been coach of the 
Hurricanes since 1963. the year George 
Mira was finishing his Miami career as 
an All-America quarterback. One after¬ 
noon shortly after his arrival. Fraser 
heard a mitt popping behind a decaying 
wooden dugout and went around to find 
the source. It was Mira, having an im¬ 
promptu catch with a friend. Unexposed 
to intercollege sports for three years 


while directing the national baseball pro¬ 
gram in Holland. Fraser did not know 
Mira. “You pitch baseball?” he asked. 
Mira said he had. in high school. "You 
throw harder than anybody I've got. Say. 
how would you ... ?” 

A newsman standing nearby took in 
the episode and. in the late editions, re¬ 
vealed Fraser’s hopes for making Mira a 
baseball star. The next day. Andy Gus¬ 
tafson. then Miami's football coach and 
athletic director, summoned Fraser to his 
office and gave him a list of football play¬ 
ers "free to play baseball, too." Mira's 
name was not on it. Fraser says he "got 
the message." 

In essence, the message was that life 
at the bottom was grim. Fraser’s salary 
was $2,200 a year. To achieve poverty 
level, he moonlighted as athletic direc¬ 
tor of the Coral Gables Youth Center, a 
position that allowed him not only to eat 
but also to "borrow” equipment for his 
sparsely outfitted Miami team. He says 
he was "too dumb to recognize a lost 
cause.” The school gave him five tuition- 
only scholarships, which, by careful dic¬ 
ing. he parceled out among 21 players. 
When he asked for recruiting money, he 
was told to “do the best you can.” He 
wrote a lot of letters. 

He wrote them from a concrete cell¬ 
like cubicle that opened into the locker 
room. A solitary light hung down. One 
day while cleaning up his "office.” Fra¬ 
ser found a discarded blueberry-brandy 
bottle. Hall of Famer Jimmy Foxx had 
coached Miami for a while when he 
was down on his luck. The sight of Mi¬ 
ami’s team did not necessarily drive Foxx 
to drink, but he was not loath to take a 
bottle to the bench on game days. Fra¬ 
ser's immediate predecessor. Whitie 
Campbell, “just upped and left, without 
a word.” 

Fortunately for Miami. Fraser was not 
unacquainted with hard times. The son 
of a Nutley, N.J. prizefighter who died 
young, he was raised on "cornstarch pud¬ 
ding and Brooklyn street fights" and 
spent many of his "happy younger days” 
in the Bonnie Brae summer camp for 
boys. "They shaved my head for lice and 
let me play, and I didn't know it was sup¬ 
posed to be terrible,” he says. “One of 
my teachers told me it was a miracle I 
didn’t wind up in jail.” 

Instead. Fraser wound up at Florida 
State with a partial scholarship to pitch 

continued 
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IT TOOK A WINE MERCHANT 
TO BLEND A SCOTCH THIS 
PLEASING TO THE PALATE. 


Ever since the late I600’s, BeRRy Brothers & Rudd, 
L^. have aFFixed their peRSonal label to some of the 

world’s most expensive and plnAS- 
ing potions. And theiR shop in 
London has attracted a parade of 
peers, poets and prime MinisteRs 
to its door. 

NaturAiiy, when BeRRYBRoth- 
ers & Rudd created a Scotch Whisky, they blended it to 



meet the expEctATions of noble tastes. The result was 
CuttY Sark Scots Whis«y. A Scotch of uncomMon breed¬ 
ing and Distinctive smoothness. 


Today, you CAn oBtain Cutty SaRK from youR neigh¬ 
borhood spiRits merchant, secure in the knowledge 
that it win live up to its heritage. You’d expEct no 

less fRom the people who provided Napoleon III with 
claret, Beau BRUMmel with chaMbertin, ANd Lord Byron 
with port. 











BASEBALL continued 



Fraser (center) got his angels to pay S5.000 a plate to attend the opening of his new ball park 


baseball. He made ends meet by chang¬ 
ing the bottles in the campus Coke ma¬ 
chines and by selling homemade sand¬ 
wiches in the sorority houses. "I'd cut 
the bologna so thin you could see through 
it." he recalls. "Then I'd put the sand¬ 
wiches in boxes and leave them at the 
houses just before the 11 p.m. curfew, 
with signs saying 2SC apiece and IF YOl 
STEAL FROM ME. YOl STEAL FROM GOD.” 

Fraser pitched well at FSU. but an arm 
injury he incurred in the service put an 
end to his professional ambitions. After 
coaching the Dutch team to the Europe¬ 
an championship, he came back to the 
States w ith an offer to become the statis¬ 
tician for "a new major league team, the 
Mets. I called Danny Litwhiler. my old 
coach at FSU. He said. ‘Heck, you don't 
want to do that. The Mets will never Iasi. 
Besides, they're owned by A woman.' " 

Litwhiler advised Fraser to get into 
college coaching, "on the ground floor if 
need be." Joe McDonald look the Mets’ 
job. McDonald is now their general man¬ 
ager. Fraser went to the ground floor at 
Miami. 

From humble beginnings. he pro¬ 
gressed steadily toward a humble future. 
He taped balls and nailed broken bats, 
and in his concrete dungeon, he bagged 
popcorn and peanuts for sale during 
games. No task or trick was beneath him. 
He scrubbed old baseballs with Pet milk, 
a renew ing process he had learned in Hol¬ 
land, When dry. the balls turned a lus¬ 
trous white. Sometimes they turned in 
other ways. On an exceptionally hot Mi¬ 
ami day. an Ohio State pitcher put a ball 
to his nose and called time. The Ohio 
State coach came out and sniffed, too. 
Then he yelled to Fraser. “What the hell's 
going on?" The milk. Fraser tried to ex¬ 
plain. had soured in the heat. 

But in time Fraser began to turn some 
heads, not because he kept winning—he 
has never had a losing team—but because 
he was always up to something. He paint¬ 
ed the bases orange, green and white— 
the school colors. He scrounged unfin¬ 
ished stools and painted them green and 
pul 15—count 'em. 15—bat girls in short 
shorts and sunback blouses on the stools. 
The girls sashayed after foul balls and dis¬ 
carded bats, showing off their tans. "We 
got our first national publicity." Fraser 
beams, “and a fringe benefit. When the 
bat boys used to chase the fouls, the fans 
always kept the balls. They said. ‘To hell 
with you guys.' When the girls came 
around, they said. ‘Here, honey.' ” 


He lured fans with Bat Days, not giv¬ 
ing away the full-size models but 16-inch 
miniatures he got gratis from manufac¬ 
turers. In "return for some press." Mac¬ 
Gregor supplied the team vvith green 
gloves. A color photograph appeared in 
the Miami Herald, and Charlie Finley 
called, wanting to know where Fraser got 
the gloves. He lined up a parachutist— 
“a kid. not a pro: we couldn’t afford a 
pro"—to float down in a Miami uniform 
on an opening day. The chutist got caught 
in a tricky crosswind and landed near 
U.S. I. “He'll have to pay his way in." 
said Fraser glumly. 

His players took to calling him “Puff." 
only partly because he had a heavy cig¬ 
arette habit. His well-orchestrated cons 
and shameless media pandering raised 
more than a few eyebrows in the school's 
academic circles, not to mention the nois¬ 
es from his fellow coaches. “Pure jealou¬ 
sy.” says Miami News columnist John 
Crittenden, a longtime admirer. “Fraser 
is so far removed front anything they can 
imagine. He’s just in another room, that’s 
all.’’ 

Today even Fraser’s peers have come 
to appreciate him. Robin Roberts, now 


coaching at the University of South Flor¬ 
ida. says he would like to sec Fraser quit 
Miami “and help the rest of us build pro¬ 
grams." But Dr. Henry King Stanford, 
the Miami president, won’t let Fraser go. 
He keeps raising his salary and calling 
him things like “a 190-pound ball of dy¬ 
namic. intelligent innovation.” Stanford, 
who thought "baseball was organized 
procrastination, until I met Ron Fraser." 
sits on the bench at home games, wear¬ 
ing a U.M. cap and applauding eagerly. 

Sitting on the bench is no big deal at 
Miami. People drop by all the time, usu¬ 
ally to chat with Fraser, who never turns 
a deaf ear. "He doesn’t even know most 
of them." says Assistant Coach Skip Ben- 
man. "but he's always looking for new 
friends. I finally had to get him to coach 
third base, because every time I looked 
to get a sign he’d be talking to some¬ 
body. Last year at Florida State some¬ 
body threw a chunk of ice that knocked 
him cold. He was lying on the bench, 
woozy, when a kid came up for an au¬ 
tograph. Ron got up and told the kid how 
nice it was to see him. and when the kid 
left, he swooned again. He had to be 
hospitalized.” 



Fraser now feeds his family (wife Lee 
and three daughters) on a $24,000 salary 
he augments with a slick baseball year¬ 
book that friends help him produce, and 
Ron Fraser’s Sports Camp that friends 
help him run. He drives a new Buick, re¬ 
placed every six months by a friendly 
dealer. His office is still in the same spot, 
but is paneled and glistens with stylish 
bric-a-brac and trophies (including his 
Coach of the Year award for 1974). A 
door has been kicked through to the out¬ 
side, allowing him to have a secretary as 
well as the full-time assistant. The pro¬ 
gram is now budgeted at $ 154,000 a year, 
guaranteeing the team an adequate num¬ 
ber of new balls—or an unlimited sup¬ 
ply of Pet milk. 

Fraser recently turned down a $42,000 
front-office job with a major league team. 
He says he first wants to win a national 
championship at Miami. His teams, play¬ 
ing at a .720 clip, have won 40 games or 
more for the past five years. They play 
in season and out, making winter trips 
to Latin America as guests of countries 
there. Fraser does not have to write sup¬ 
plicating letters anymore. Talented, am¬ 
bitious players call him. Rick Montoni, 
Miami’s best hitter this season (.415), 
paid his way from Naugatuck, Conn, to 
get a shot. “If you want football, it’s No¬ 
tre Dame. If you want baseball, it’s 
Miami.” says Pitcher Steve Lerner. who 
had his pick of colleges east of the Mis¬ 
sissippi. Both Montoni and Lerner are 
hot pro prospects. 

The current Miami team is not typ¬ 
ical of Fraser’s, however. Instead of 
“scratching and clawing” for runs in Fra¬ 
ser’s scratching, clawing image, the Hur¬ 
ricanes set school batting (.315) and 
home-run (40) records and consistently 
scored in double figures. Montoni has hit 
five grand slams. Freshman First Base- 
man Jim Maler became the team’s all- 
time home-run champion with 11. 

The irony is inescapable. Maler is also 
a starting outside linebacker on the Mi¬ 
ami football team. On a day when he 
was to compete in a spring scrimmage, 
Maler played baseball instead. Fraser did 
not gloat. In fact, he said it spoiled "a 
great chance to get some good press. 1 
was going to shuffle Maler back and forth 
in a carpeted van, with a stereo blaring 
and bat girls feeding him snacks.” 

One afternoon when the football team 
was practicing on the baseball team’s rug. 
Dr. Stanford asked Fraser to propose a 
way to help promote football out of its re¬ 


cent slump at Miami. Fraser said, “Off¬ 
hand, Dr. Stanford, it’s hard to say. But 
I think I’d be tempted to put a booth 
near the main gates at the Orange Bowl. 
If the ticket buyers didn't like the game, 
they could go for a refund. Boy, it would 
make every paper in the country. With 
pictures.” 

Fraser thinks his idea “might have 
been a little frightening” because he nev¬ 
er got a response to it. But he wishes he 
had gone further. 

“The secret,” he says, “would be to 
have a guy in the booth who didn’t work 
too fast. And once the cameras were 
gone, you’d close the window.” 


THE WEEK 

(M«y 15-21) 

by LARRY KEITH 


A | r A OT* The future of Frank 
ill- L.MO I Robinson, major league 
baseball's first and only black manager, has 
become perilous. As Cleveland’s (2-3) season- 
long slump continued, there were increasing 
indications that Robinson is on his way out. 
General Manager Phil Seghi has already con¬ 
tacted California Coach Dave Garcia about 
the job, but Garcia, who worked under Rob¬ 
inson last season, reportedly turned it down. 
President Ted Bonda said “only a miracle" 
could save Robinson. “You can't fire 25 play¬ 
ers.” Bonda added. 

Despite all the rumors in another losing 
week, Robinson remained calm. “I still be¬ 
lieve I’m an effective manager." he said. “The 
players respect me and my authority. I'm do¬ 
ing the best job I can." 

Baltimore (3-3) lost and then regained first 
place by ending a three-game losing streak 
with 6-5 and 4-3 wins over New York. “I 
guess a lot of people are surprised at us.” said 
Manager Earl Weaver, “but I keep telling ev¬ 
eryone we’re a pretty good club.” 

Pretty good, it seems, even without an ef¬ 
fective Jim Palmer. Though he had no se¬ 
rious physical problems. Palmer was bombed 
twice. He allowed four runs, two hits and five 
walks in less than two innings against Seat¬ 
tle. and in his next start against New York 
. gave up five runs, eight hits and six walks in 
4% innings. When Weaver pulled his ace the 
second time, the two exchanged words on the 
mound. “He's being too fine, and I told him 
that to try to help him," Weaver said later. 
"That upset him. He's not getting that first 
pitch in there and he's overthrowing, but he 
doesn’t want to listen to me." 

While Palmer did not want to listen. New 
York Manager Billy Martin did not want to 


talk. Following the 4-3 12-inning loss to Bal¬ 
timore that dropped the Yankees (2-4) into 
third place. Martin avoided the postgame in¬ 
terview ritual because “There are certain 
games you just can't talk about. I was mad. I 
know Billy Martin.” Earlier. New York had 
beaten Baltimore 9-1 on Ed Figueroa’s fifth 
straight complete-game victory. 

Boston (3-2) took over second place for 
the first time this year: at one point, the Red 
Sox were in a virtual tie for first, only .005 be¬ 
hind Baltimore. The Sox' good play overshad¬ 
owed the grousing of Pitcher Luis Tiant, who 
feels he cannot be effective in Manager Don 
Zimmer's five-man rotation. After yielding 
three runs in the first three innings of a 15-7 
loss to Milwaukee. Tiant asked to be removed, 
“because I didn't want to be murdered." Lat¬ 
er. he explained. “I can’t get anybody out 
when I only pitch once a week. I have no con¬ 
trol—nothing." Brewer Rightficldcr Sixto 
Lezcano. on the other hand, seemed to be get¬ 
ting everybody out, as he tied the major league 
record with 10 putouts. 

The Red Sox won the next day, coming 
from three runs behind in the ninth to tri¬ 
umph 10-9. The winning run came on an 
error by Milwaukee (4-3) Third Baseman 
Don Money, but earlier in the week Money 
had beaten Detroit on a squeeze play. Big¬ 
gest news for Milwaukee, though, was Out- 
ficlder-DH Dan Thomas being sent down to 
the minors. With a .271 average. Thomas had 
been one of the better players on the team de¬ 
spite holding religious convictions that caused 
him to miss games between sundown Friday 
and sundown Saturday. 

A game that did not count was the best 
thing that happened to Detroit (3-3) all week. 
Mark Fidrych. sidelined since spring training 
with a knee injury, worked seven strong in¬ 
nings in a 4-1 exhibition victory over Cin¬ 
cinnati. Fidrych allowed four hits and one 
run, struck out three and walked only.one, 

The rookie pitching phenom of this year 
may be Jerry Garvin of Toronto (3-3). Roy 
Howell’s ninth-inning home run gave Garvin 
a 4-3 complete-game victory over Texas and 
a 6-1 record. Headed in the other direction 
is veteran Bill Singer, who had his shoulder 
examined after a 5-3 loss to Milwaukee that 
dropped his record to 2-6. 

BALT 19-14 BOS 19-15 NY 20-16 MIL 20-19 
DET 16-20 TOR 17-22 CLEV 13-21 

A I \A/FQT Minnesota (3-3) arrived 
ML VVLO I to play California (5-1) 
last week with a five-game winning streak, a 
two-game division lead, a .286 team batting 
average and a scoring output of almost six 
runs per game. "The Angels’ pitchers may 
slow us down," declared Manager Gene 
Mauch confidently, “but they won’t stop us." 

Oh. yeah. As it turned out, California’s 
pitchers stopped the Twins colder than a Min¬ 
nesota Viking. Frank Tanana and Nolan Ryan 
continued 
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BASEBALL continued 


hurled their seventh and eighth complete 
games of the season with 3-0 and 5-3 vic¬ 
tories. and Gary Ross and Dave LaRoche 
combined to make it three in a row with a 
5-1 win. Minnesota batters suffered through 
one stretch of 20 innings without a run. 

Tanana's victory was his third shutout of 
the year, and Ryan's 12 strikeouts enabled 
him to tie Sam McDowell’s American League 
record of 74 games with 10 or more whiffs. 

Chicago held on to second place despite a 
2-3 week. Oscar Gamble hit home runs in 
both of the wins (7-4 and 8-3 over Kansas 
City), giving him two opportunities to show 
off his new easy-does-it circuit trot. Third 
Baseman Eric Soderholm. enjoying a second 
life in Chicago after a knee injury in Min¬ 
nesota. was 4 for 4 in the 7-4 game. Soder¬ 
holm has a sign over his locker that says don't 

EVER COMPLAIN. YOU’RE GETTING A SECOND 
CHANCE AFTER YOU COULDN’T PLAY AT ALL. 

So who’s complaining? 

Standout performances by Willie Horton. 
Doyle Alexander and Gaylord Perry gave 
Texas (3-2) three straight wins. Horton 
smashed three homers in a 7-3 victory over 
Kansas City. Alexander increased his record 
to 5-1 by beating the Tigers 3-1 and Perry 
stopped Detroit 6-3. After allowing three 
runs in the first inning, the 38-year-old Perry 
settled down and retired the last 18 batters. 

In his first start of the year. Dave Pagan 
struck out eight, walked one and allowed only 
six hits in defeating Oakland 3-0 and giving 
Seattle (4-2) only its third complete game of 
the year. Earlier, the Mariner hitters dom¬ 
inated. pounding Baltimore for 18 hits and 
18 runs in consecutive victories. 

Rookie Third Baseman Wayne Gross 
slammed his I Oth and llth homers as Oak¬ 
land (2-4) beat New York 8-4 and Seattle 
14-5. The A’s lost a 15-inning game to the 
Yankees 5-2. even though Vida Blue retired 
24 consecutive batters between the second 
and I Oth innings. 

Paul SplittorPTs 4-0 victory over Cleveland 
gave Kansas City (1-5) its only win. 

MINN 24-14 CHI 22-14 TEX 18-16 CAL 19-20 
KC 18-19 OAK 18-20 SEA 15-28 

Ml \A/PQT Excuse us. please, but is 
I l l— V V L.O I that Cincinnati Manager 
Sparky Anderson finally showing strain be¬ 
cause his team is J1 '/ games behind Los An¬ 
geles? It certainly looked that way when An¬ 
derson was ejected for the first time this year 
in a game against Pittsburgh. 

What happened was that Anderson tried 
to convince First Base Umpire Paul Pryor that 
Pitcher Terry Forster was balking. “Your eyes 
are in Hawaii." Anderson shouted. "Why 
don’t you sit next to me right here? You’re 
not doing much out there.” 

After Pryor shouted back—and refused to 
call a balk—Anderson tossed a batting hel¬ 
met out of the dugout. That was cause for an 


ejection and an automatic fine for Anderson, 
who made matters worse for himself by rac¬ 
ing onto the field. "You’re getting in trou¬ 
ble." warned the umpire. 

"Trouble? Trouble? What do you know 
about trouble?" yelled Anderson. “My team 
is 14-19. That’s trouble." 

Ironically, the Reds went on to win the 
game 8-3. but Anderson said afterward, “I 
knew it was coming. It was building up. I’ve 
been sitting there holding my tongue. And 
let me tell you. we’ve had some stinking calls." 

Even with a 4-1 week. Cincinnati could 
not gain any ground on the Dodgers (5-2). 
Led by Reggie Smith. Los Angeles was on a 
home-run hitting binge, smacking 11 in the 
seven games. Smith had four of them, giving 
him 11 for the year. The long ball helped Don 
Sutton and Rick Rhoden to their sixth wins, 
and Burt Hooton and Tommy John to their 
fourth. 

Atlanta (4-2) recovered from its dismal 
stretch of 19 losses in 20 games by winning 
four straight. It all began with a miracle come¬ 
back against St. Louis, when the Braves, pro¬ 
pelled by Gary Matthews' grand slam, scored 
14 runs in the last four innings to win 15-12. 
The next time out they came from behind 
again. Biff Pocoroba pinch-hitting a slam with 
two out in the ninth to beat Montreal 9-6. Po¬ 
coroba hit another homer in a 10-8 victory 
on Wednesday. On Thursday. Phil Niekro. 
1-7 coming into the game, finally got his 
knuckler working and allowed only three hits 
to beat Chicago 6-0. Atlanta returned to earth 
in the next two games, losing to the Cubs. 

After Chicago beat San Diego 9-6 and 
23-6. the Padres (3-3) won three straight 
against Montreal. Merv Rettenmund had 
eight RBIs in the victories, three of them com¬ 
ing on a home run in the 21st inning. 

Cliff Johnson played an important part in 
all three Houston (3-3) wins. Johnson had 
two homers and three RBIs in a 5-2 defeat 
of St. Louis, two hits and a run scored in a 
3-2 victory over Philadelphia, and another 
homer and two more runs scored in a 5-2 
beating of the Phillies. 

John Montefusco's record dropped to 2-7 
when San Francisco (1-5) lost to St. Louis 
8-5. 


LA 30-9 CIN 17-19 HOUS 16-22 
SO 17-24 SF 14-23 ATL 13-26 

Ml PAQT **' lts * >ur 8* 1 but 

I i L D/\0 I Chicago is hotter (page 
16). While the Pirates (3-3) were trying to 
fend off two toughies—Los Angeles and Cin¬ 
cinnati—from the Western Division, the 
Cubs (6-1) stormed to within a half game of 
the Eastern lead. It was the third straight week 
in which Chicago lost only one game, but 
even though the 16-3 surge has rocketed the 
Cubs from fifth place, they have picked up 
only two games on Pittsburgh. 

Chicago began the week by sweeping a 


doublcheader from Montreal 4-3 and 4-2, a 
modest start considering what was to come. 
The Cubs won four of their next five games 
by the resounding scores of 9-6. 23-6, 13-4 
and 9-3. 

The 23-6 explosion against San Diego rep¬ 
resented the most runs Chicago has scored 
in a game since 1954. Two of the Cubs’ team- 
record-tying seven home runs were struck by 
First Baseman Larry Biittner. who had not 
hit one since August 23, 1975. Leftfielder 
Gene Clines, subbing for injured Jose Car- 
denal, was a week-long batting star, with two 
homers. 13 RBIs (five in the 9-6 game) and 
11 hits in 21 at bats. 

The other teams in the division did not 
fare as well. Only New York (3-3) avoided a 
losing record. All of the Met victories came 
in a sweep of San Francisco that included a 
four-hitter by Jerry Koosman and a five-hit- 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

GAYLORD PERRY: By beating Detroit 6-3. 
he joined Cy Young and Jim Bunning as the 
only pitchers to win at least 100 games in 
each league. Perry. 234-192 in 15 seasons, 
earned 134 of his victories with the Giants. 


ter by Jon Matlack. The 2-0 win by Matlack 
was his second straight shutout, but it was 
Second Baseman Lenny Randle who stole the 
show with un-Metlike. well-rounded play. He 
had three hits, provided some daring base run¬ 
ning and came up with a pair of nifty de¬ 
fensive plays. 

St. Louis (2-3) had to know the kind of 
week it was going to be when it blew a 10-1 
lead in a 15-12 loss to Atlanta. It ended on 
an even unhappier note. Manager Vern Rapp 
suspending Relief Pitcher Al Hrabosky for 
“sheer insubordination.” Specifically. Hrabo¬ 
sky refused to meet with Rapp in the man¬ 
ager’s office before an 8-5 win over San Fran¬ 
cisco. But the two have been feuding since 
spring training, when Hrabosky strongly crit¬ 
icized Rapp’s edict that everyone. Mad Hun¬ 
garians included, had to trim their locks. 

Just when it began to look as if Philadel¬ 
phia (3-4) was making its move to the top. 
the Phillies ended a five-game winning streak 
with a four-game skid. The best part of the 
week was a 5-2 defeat of San Diego’s Randy 
Jones, the team’s first win over the Cy Young 
winner after seven losses dating back to 1975. 

Montreal’s losing streak reached 11 games, 
but the Expos (0-7) did not go down without 
a struggle. They lost a 21 -inning, five-hour 33- 
minute game to San Diego by an 11-8 score, 
despite ouihitting the Padres 25-13. The Ex¬ 
pos left 23 men on base, including three in 
each of four innings. 

PITT 24-12 CHI 23-12 ST. L 22-14 

PHIL 18-17 NY 14-22 MONT 13-21 
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The smoker’s guide 
low-tar cigarettes* 


With all the controversy about smoking going on, lots of smokers are deciding 
to switch to low-tar cigarettes. 

But which low-tar cigarette should a switcher switch to? 

Well, here’s an easy guide to follow. 

First, there are those so-called new cigarettes claiming scientific breakthrough 
and hyped-up flavor. Unfortunately there’s nothing very revolutionary about the 
way they taste. 

Next there are those brands that promise nothing but low-tar numbers. 
They’re fine if low numbers are all you want. Because their scientific filters work so 
well, they filter out most of the taste. 

Fortunately there is an alternative. 

Vantage. The low-tar cigarette that’s 
different from all the others. 

From the very beginning Vantage 
was designed to deliver flavor like a 
full-flavor cigarette with less tar than 
95% of all cigarettes. So forget all those 
empty promises and go with the real 
flavor of Vantage. 

It will probably turn out to be the 
only low-tar cigarette you’ll enjoy. 


Regular, Menthol, 
and new Vantage 100’s. 


FILTER 10 mg. "tar". 0.7 mg. nicotine. MENTHOL 11 mg."iar". 
0.7 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette. FTC Report DEC. 76. 
FILTER 100’S: 11 mg. "tar". 0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, by FTC method. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



















Oan. Magill does not claim ha funs the University of Georgia without assistance. 
Others suggest this, and may be forgiven for the well-intentioned exaggeration 


Georgia’s on his mind 


T o say that Dan Magill is a man who 
wears many hats is to say that Lon 
Chaney had a flair for disguises. In ad¬ 
dition to serving as tennis coach at the 
University of Georgia, where he is play¬ 
ing host to this week’s NCAA champi¬ 
onships. Magill is also: 

• Georgia's full-time public-relations 
man and for 27 years its sports infor¬ 
mation director, which means that when 
a press release comes out on the tennis 
team, you can be sure it meets with the 
approval of the tennis coach. 

• Secretary of Georgia's athletic fund¬ 
raising organization. The Georgia Bull¬ 
dog Club, and. therefore, u beleaguered 
Saturday evening telephone apologist 
whenever the football team loses a game. 

• The self-proclaimed world's fastest 
two-finger typist (148 words per minute). 

• A 10-time table tennis champion 
who once played a competitive point that 
lasted an hour and 58 minutes. 

• The son of one of the first coeds to 
attend Georgia. 


• The husband of Rosemary Magill. 
who earned a Phi Bela Kappa key at 
Georgia, which Magill sometimes wears 
on the road to fool people into thinking 
he’s. well, a scholar. 

• A balding. 56-year-old son of the 
Old South whose accent makes Billy Car¬ 
ter sound like a Yankee. 

Magill’s record at Georgia. 420-112. 
makes him the sccond-winningest tennis 
coach in the country behind Dale Lewis 
of the Miami Hurricanes. But it was Ma- 
gill's plans for turning this year’s nation¬ 
al tourrament into a real money-maker, 
not his down-home personality or stat¬ 
ure in the college tennis world, that per¬ 
suaded the NCAA to hold its champi¬ 
onships in Athens. In fact, if the NCAA 
likes what it sees of Magill's new stadi¬ 
um—its 3.500 seats make it the largest 
outdoor college tennis facility in the 
country—it may become the semi-per- 
manent site of the tournament. 

When Magill and Athens staged the 
NCAAs in 1972. conditions were dif¬ 


ferent. In the minds of most Georgians 
tennis was still a game for sissies. Foot¬ 
ball—Fran Tarkenton, Vince Dooley and 
all that—was the only sport that mat¬ 
tered. The old tennis facility seated just 
a few hundred and. after expenses, the 
1972 NCAA tournament made exactly 
S52.06. Now. five years later. Magill has 
told the NCAA he hopes to gross as 
much as $60,000. 

To get an idea of what is going on in 
Athens this week, consider what hap¬ 
pened to Southern Cal when it came to 
town to dedicate the stadium three weeks 
ago. The Trojans. 12-time national cham¬ 
pions. were ranked No. 4 in the coach¬ 
es' poll and had beaten Georgia 6-3 at 
the Wisconsin Indoor Championships in 
February. The Bulldogs’ newly rabid ten¬ 
nis fans were primed for revenge—and 
in more ways than one. They started to 
arrive around noon for the 3 p.m. match¬ 
es. and to combat temperatures in the 
high 80s, they brought coolers of beer 
with them. Magill got on the loudspeaker 
beforehand and said. “The builder of our 
new ste.di.uw. told w.e checc ace cwoce dvau 
40,000 nuts and bolts in the stands. To¬ 
day I think there are 3.000 more nuts, 
fellow Bulldogs." 

It was pretty bad material, compared 
to Magill's usual lively wit, but the fans 
ate it up. They cheered the visitors’ mis¬ 
takes like a WTT crowd, but when a 
Georgia player made a good shot they 
chanted “Damn Good Team” in unison, 
as they do on football Saturdays in San¬ 
ford Stadium. They also slurped down 
so much beer that the school paper ran 
an editorial suggesting that the students’ 
performance would once again depict all 
Georgians, except those now in the 
White House, as "notoriously red¬ 
necked. truck-driving. Pabst-drinking 
Good Old Boys and Girls." 

Wimbledon it was not. But the scene 
so inspired the Bulldogs that they rose 
up and beat USC 5-3. The upset dropped 
the Trojans to the No. 8 seed for the 
NCAAs. a notch below upstart Georgia. 
UCLA is the tournament favorite, but 
Trinity (Texas). Stanford. Miami of Flor¬ 
ida and SMU are all capable of winning 
the team competition. 

“With the home-court advantage, my 
boys could be a big surprise.” says 
Magill. "They’re not spectacular. We 
don't have any future pros. I don’t be¬ 
lieve. But they are solid. I leach them 
that good position on the court is most 
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important, that they shouldn't be too 
eager to poach in doubles and that they 
should be good defensive players—the 
way I was in Ping-Pong." 

Magi IPs marathon table tennis match 
look place in 1936 at an Athens YMCA 
where he spent the better part of his 
youth. Like most of the stories Magill tells 
about himself, this one could pass as a 
harmless piece of fiction if not for the 
documentation he provides. "If you want 
to check on the time of the point,” he 
says, “just ask Dr. Milton Jarnagin. our 
referee. He was a Rhodes scholar. Ed 
Landau, now a lawyer, left the match 
with the score three-two and went to the 
movies. When he came back the score 
was still three-two. After nearly two 
hours of batting the ball back and forth, 
my opponent—Vernon Boatner—hit the 
end of the table with his shot. My return 
hit the net and fell backward, but I didn't 
hesitate a second even though I’d lost 
the point. I put the ball right back in 
play. It took us four days to complete 
the entire game, and I won 21-9. I don’t 
recall it making the Guinness Book of 
World Records, but someone seems to re¬ 
member seeing it in Ripley’s.” 

Magill's players dearly love the man 
and gleefully recount various tales about 
him. including the allegation that he 
played college tennis at Georgia with his 
hand holding the racket way up near the 
throat, as though it were a Ping-Pong 
paddle. 

“Coach is usually in great shape," 
says senior Tom von Dohlen, Georgia’s 
No. 4 singles player. “But in the finals of 
the 50-and-over championships in Ma¬ 
con two years ago he was about to die 
after splitting the first two sets. He went 
to the fence and threw up for such a long 
time that his opponent walked off the 
court. Ten minutes later Coach comes 
back out muttering. 'All right, where are 
ya? I’m ready.’ He won the third set and 
the match.” 

What with all his duties. Magill is of¬ 
ten accused of running the university all 
by himself. This is only partly true. He is 
not the president of Georgia. He does, 
however, play tennis regularly with Dr. 
Fred C. Davison’s executive assistant— 
just in case anything comes up that Ma¬ 
gill can’t handle. 

“So far I’ve never had to ask for help.” 
he says. 

Now that’s the kind of talk the NCAA 
likes to hear. end 
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AFTER WE USE a barrel for aging Jack 
Daniel’s, our employees can use it for just 
about anything. 

Mr. Yodeler Brannon here might chop his 
in half to use as a planter. Or set it outside 
to catch rain in. If he’s handy, he could turn 
it into a barbecue grill. C 
even a living room chair. 

They have hundreds of 
uses, these old barrels. 

But after a sip of Jack 
Daniel’s, we believe, 
you’ll know the most 
important use of all. 



Tennessee Whiskey • 90 Proof • Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 
Lem Motion. Prop., Inc.. Lynchburg (Pop. 36L), Tennessee 37352 
Placed in the National Register of Historic Places by the United States Government 






Aftate for 
Jock Itch 


better than 
Cruex. 
Much better. 

Because the medication in Aftate 
is more effective in killing Jock Itch 
fungus (Tinea Cruris) than the 
medication in Cruex. 

The medication in Aftate kills all 
major types of Jock Itch fungi. Aftate 
for Jock Itch relieves and soothes the 
itching, chafing and burning; helps to 
heal irritation and prevent reinfection. 

You can’t buy a more effective 
Jock Itch medication without a 
prescription. Aftate for Jock Itch. 

In spray powder and spdnkte powder. 


Aftate is odorless, too. 



Read and follow label directions. 



ROWING /Dan Levin 


A crew of husky Huskies 

After Harvard avenged its lone defeat, trouncing Penn in the East, the Pac-8 
inaugurated a regatta in which burly Washington clobbered Oregon State 


A n eight-oared rowing shell is 1 4 inch¬ 
es deep and an eighth of an inch 
thick. Put 1.700 pounds of oarsmen in¬ 
side. have one of them belch at the wrong 
moment and you have 1.700 pounds of 
swimmers. So it is best that all commo¬ 
tion in rowing happens ashore. Call the 
latest stir “The Case of the Missing Tro¬ 
phies.” It began two weeks ago at the 
Western Sprints, held at Newport Beach. 
Calif. There were no trophies because, 
as one reporter wrote rather cryptically. 
“... last year's winners, Washington and 
California, refused to return them " Or 
even to show up and defend their titles. 
However, they did appear last weekend 
in a tidal lagoon at San Francisco Bay s 
Redwood Shores. And guess what Wash¬ 
ington and California brought along with 
them? 

They came to race in the first-ever Pa¬ 
cific Eight Conference Rowing Champi¬ 
onships. which provided the latest an¬ 
swer to a persistent question: Where do 
you race hollowed-out. 63-foot tooth¬ 
picks if you want ideal conditions? Strike 
out much of parched California. How do 
you feel about heavy water traffic or high 
winds? Skip the Western Sprints, in 
which last year a record 25 schools com¬ 
peted on Berkeley’s blustery San Pablo 
reservoir. The wind came up at 10 a.m., 
and as Washington Coach Dick Erick¬ 
son said to Cal Coach Steve Gladstone. 
“Who wants to row before breakfast?" 

Erickson suggested the Pac-8 event. 
Gladstone agreed to it and so did the six 
other conference coaches. The develop¬ 
ers of Redwood Shores, a planned com¬ 
munity of pleasant waterfront homes, of¬ 
fered the use of their lagoon. A lot of 
non-conference coaches were not at all 
happy about the new event. The Sprints 
had always signified the Western cham¬ 
pionships. and though Washington and 
Cal were the traditional powers, their su¬ 
premacy was not engraved on stone. Said 
Dennis Borsenbcrger. coach at the Uni¬ 
versity of California at Santa Barbara. 


"I wish the Pac-8 championships were 
open. 1 have an exceptional crew and I 
don't have a chance to prove it now. to 
win a real championship." Or. to bring 
home a trophy. 

The varsity eight winner in the West¬ 
ern Sprints had always received the Ky 
Ebright Challenge Cup. donated in 1959 
by Ebright, for 33 years the Cal coach. 
Ebright says, “I didn't foresee the pro¬ 
liferation of rowing on the Coast. I 
thought the cup would go to the winner 
of the Cal-Washington rivalry. The in¬ 
scription doesn’t say anything about the 
Western Sprints." 

The wind blew at 15 knots by mid¬ 
morning at Redwood Shores, but the la¬ 
goon was too narrow to get rough. Ev¬ 
eryone seemed pleased with the course, 
and with the dramatic one-on-one for¬ 
mat its dimensions dictated. Caught up 
in the excitement. Gladstone was saying 
that Cal. Washington and Oregon State 
might be the best crews in the nation. 
Cal’s big eight had won last year's in¬ 
tercollegiate rowing championships—the 
IRAs at Syracuse, N.Y.—and so now. 
when it lost by seven seconds to OSU in 
a semifinal heat, the final day of racing, 
pitting OSU against Washington, took on 
momentous proportions. Some people 



Harvard pulls cleanly away on Lake Carnegie. 
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were even willing to forgive the use of 
the catch phrase “national collegiate ti¬ 
tle showdown” by the Pac-8 publicists. 

But. as always in Western rowing, the 
specter of Harvard loomed over the la¬ 
goon. Harvard does not row at the IRA. 
But it does occasionally venture west, and 
on its three most recent trips the Crim¬ 
son had laid waste to Washington in 1974 
and the next two years won the San Di¬ 
ego Classic regatta, leaving Washington, 
Cal and others comfortably astern. Har¬ 
vard stayed home this year: instead Penn 
came out and won at San Diego, beating 
Washington. Early this month, the Quak¬ 
ers stopped Harvard’s five-year winning 
streak at 26, edging the Crimson by one- 
tenth of a second on the Charles (SI, May 
16). The Harvard haters of the world took 
heart. With the Eastern Sprints coming 
the following week at Princeton, they 
sensed a chance to deliver a mortal blow. 

But one-tenth of a second is not ig¬ 
nominy, and Harvard reached way back 
for its two-stage morale builder, slogans 
and sass. A telegram arrived from a row¬ 
ing alum: "The stage is set for a great 
story. Snake ’em all.” And suddenly it 
was The Year of The Snake for Harvard, 
a tag for the crew worthy of succeeding 
The Smooth and The Rude and The Year 
of The Crab, Crimson crews of the pre¬ 
vious two years. 

An hour before the rematch at Prince¬ 
ton, most of the Harvards sat silently in¬ 
side the boathouse, jaws set, heads down. 
Never before had any of them ap¬ 
proached a varsity race for Harvard with 
a loss on their record. When the time 
came, they filed quietly down to Lake 
Carnegie and began the slow two-mile 
row to the starting line. 

That long row is a problem at Car¬ 



negie. but there is a worse one. No coach¬ 
ing launches are allowed on the lake, so 
the coaches must watch from a bumpy 
path ashore, either from a bicycle or sit¬ 
ting in one of two mobile four-tiered 
grandstands mounted on truck beds. The 
path in some places is only a foot or so 
wider than the trucks, with steep em¬ 
bankments and water on either side— 
the lake and the long-unused Delaware 
and Raritan Canal. Branches hang down 
to lash at unwary faces. It is a treach¬ 
erous proposition at best. On this day. 
with the big race only minutes off, the 
news that had always seemed inevitable 
was shouted from an official boat, "The 
other truck just went over the edge!” “My 
son’s on that truck!” yelled Harvard 
Coach Harry Parker. And he grabbed a 
bike and raced away up the path, there¬ 
by missing one of the most important 
races of his career. 

But the truck had miraculously hit a 
steel marker. Teetering on the brink, its 
occupants half-dived, half-fell into the 
muddy lake. Young Parker was un¬ 
harmed. and as things worked out, the 
elder Parker had a lot to be thankful for. 
His boat beat Penn by a convincing 
length. "We snaked ’em." shouted Five 
Oar John Brock. 

It was the third and last year for the 
Eastern Sprints at Lake Carnegie. Many 
schools found the site difficult to get to, 
the accommodations were inadequate 
and no one dug the trucks too much. Next 
year the Sprints will return to Lake Quin- 
sigamond, at Worcester. Mass., where 
they were held from 1959 to 1974. 

On the last day of racing at Redwood 
Shores, the varsity eights’ final was 
scheduled for 10 a.m., to beat the wind. 
But the wind won. In the biggest and 
best race of the day. Washington and 
OSU bucked 15 to 20 knots of it, and 
each other. At the halfway mark, OSU 
was down by only a seat. But the Hus¬ 
kies, true to their nickname, were heav¬ 
ier by 13 pounds per man, and they bulled 
their way to a length-and-a-half win. 

Ashore. Washington Coach Erickson 
was seeing Crimson. There was chatter 
about a trip to England, and a possible 
showdown with Harvard at Henley in 
June. "I’m most anxious to prove who’s 
No. 1 in the country,” Erickson said. But 
when Ky Ebright presented his cup, 
which had magically reappeared, there 
were no complaints about the inscription. 
It read: pacific coast intercollegiate 

CREW CHAMPION. end 
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Aftote for 
Athlete's Foot 


better than 
Desenex. 
Much better. 

Because the medication in Aftate 
is more effective in killing Athlete's 
Foot fungus (Tinea Pedis) than the 
medication in Desenex. 

The medication in Aftate kills all 
major types of Athlete's Foot fungi. 
Aftate tor Athlete's Foot relieves and 
soothes the itching, chafing, burning, 
and helps heal the irritation. 

You can’t buy a more effective 
Athlete’s Foot medication without a 
prescription. 

In four effective treatment forms: 
spray liquid or gel for even the most 
stubborn cases; and spray powder or 
sprinkle powder for daily foot care 
and to help prevent reinfection. 















cards Edwin Shrake 
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An amateur 
is burned at 
high stakes 

Cadillac Jack Grimm regularly pursues 
lost causes. His latest was trying to 
beat the pros at the Poker World Series 

W hen Cadillac Jack Grimm bought 
$10,000 worth of chips and sat 
down at a green felt table in Binion's 
Horseshoe Casino in Las Vegas two 
weeks ago. he had no real hope that he 
might stand up a couple of days later as 
champion of this year's World Series of 
Poker. If there is one thing Cadillac Jack 
thinks he is. it is sensible. Grimm is an 
amateur poker player—which means he 
plays poker for money but not for a liv¬ 


ing—and an amateur would have as 
much chance in the big poker game at 
the Horseshoe as Cadillac Jack would 
have of bringing in a wildcat oil well 
through the floor of the First National 
Bank building in Abilene. Texas, where 
the Grimm Oil Company is located. That 
is not much of a chance, of course, but 
Grimm has tried to find Noah's Ark and 
the Loch Ness Monster and will soon be 
in search of Big Foot, so it is not un¬ 
known for him to dream of pulling off 
an upset. 

There were many cardplayers with 
similar dreams at the Horseshoe. Jack 
Binion. manager of the casino, had ex¬ 
pected 25 players for the World Series. 
Instead he got 34. who pul up SI0.050 
each (the odd $50 went to the house to 
pay the dealers) to sit in on the winncr- 
take-all tournament. Four of them came 
from "over the rail." as Binion says, re¬ 
ferring to strangers who walked in and 
paid cold cash for seats on the action 
side of the rail that separates the crowd 
from the poker players. Ten other play¬ 
ers were known to Binion. but had never 
played in the World Series before. There 
are about 15 king poker players, and they 
all showed up at the Horseshoe, an old 
hotel-casino in downtown Las Vegas. 
Some of them, like the famous Johnny 


Moss, complained that the game was gel¬ 
ling out of hand. 

“If you got more than eight players at 
a table, you ain't playing the game right.” 
said Moss, who runs the poker room at 
the Dunes, a big hotel out on the Strip, 
where heavy-money poker games are fre¬ 
quent. "I don't let more than seven sit 
down at a game." Moss said, “unless a 
rich drunk or sucker walks up. and then 
maybe he can have a chair." Moss, who 
has won the World Series three times, 
was clutching his personal check for $10.- 
050. waiting to hear how many players 
there would be before deciding whether 
to play. “You get nine, 10. 11 players at 
a table, you got some kind of a bug con¬ 
test," he said. 

The reason that 11 or more players 
can sit at a single table is that the game 
at the World Series is hold 'em. current¬ 
ly called Texas hold 'em. a form of seven- 
card stud in which all the players share 
the same five up cards. Two down cards 
arc dealt to each player at the start, fol¬ 
lowed by a round of betting. Three cards 
are turned up in the middle, and after an¬ 
other round of betting, a fourth card is 
turned up. A third round of betting en¬ 
sues. Finally a fifth card is turned up. 
and the last bets are made. It is a game 
of fast action, and it is easy to learn to 
play at a mediocre level. 

It used to be that stud poker—usually 
low-ball—was considered the game for 
serious gambling. "Most of the stud play¬ 
ers are dead," says Jack Binion's father. 
Bennie, who opened the Horseshoe 25 
years ago after a storied career as a gam¬ 
bler and scofflaw around Dallas. He 
thinks hold 'em might have started in 
Waco. Texas. Moss says he played hold 
'em in Dallas in 1926. but doesn't know 
where the game came from. Moss and 
Amarillo Slim Preston went to London 
to gamble many years ago and wound 
up in a game called hara-kiri that was 
similar to hold 'em. Regardless of wheth¬ 
er or not hold ’em started in Texas, it 
has become the most popular big-money 
poker game in Las Vegas, and 20 of the 
players in the 1977 World Series were 
Texans. 

One of them was Doyle (Texas Dolly) 
Brunson, formerly of Fort Worth, who 
happened to draw a seat next to Grimm's. 
Brunson is a professional gambler any 
way you care to define it. Mostly he plays 

continued 
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THE START OF I 
THE INDY5001 
IS NOW ON SALE! 


Most cars at Indy will start with Sears DieHard'^ 
batteries this year. 

But that’s nothing new. 

Since 1970, more Indy drivers have started with 
DieHard batteries than with any other battery. 
And right now the DieHard is on sale for $39.99 
with trade-in. So you can save $7.00 on the 
start of the Indy. 

The DieHard has the extra power Indy drivers 


need. The extra power you need. Extra power 
to start your car.. .when most batteries won’t. 

And because it's maintenance free, you never 
have to add water. 

Look for the DieHard - the single 
best-selling battery in 
America - at Sears Tire and 
Auto Centers. Or through the 


ever ^ 

Sears 


Tire and Auto Center* 

Sears, Roebuck and Co. Catalog. and Catalog. 








CAROS c. *nlinucd 



Grimm is grim when he sits down at the table 


golf and hold 'em. Lasi year Brunson won 
the Series—a victory worth $220.000— 
with a final-hand full house of I Os over 
deuces. Early this year he lost $186,000 
playing golf with a businessman. He 
three-putted the 18th green from 30 feet, 
while his opponent got down in two from 
a trap. "A $10,000 entry fee is not that 
big a deal.” Brunson says. “I win or lose 
more than that every day." 

Professional gamblers, at least in Las 
Vegas, are not as reluctant to talk about 
their winnings as they were a few years 
ago when IRS agents were known to rush 
up to a poker or baccarat table and grab 
chips away from a delinquent taxpayer. 
“There're IRS guys watching us con¬ 
stantly.” Brunson says. "But now they 
understand how money comes and goes. 
I pay taxes in the high bracket with no 
write-offs. I guess I could deduct an eye- 
shade or something, but I don't want to 
make them mad." And now that he is at 
peace with the IRS. Brunson admits that 
he has won millions at poker. 

Grimm is a millionaire many times 
over, not from poker but from other 
forms of gambling, mainly drilling oil 
wells. He has sunk more than 300 and 
hit about half of them, even though he 
once had 25 dry holes in a row, His self- 
confidence was getting a little shaky until 


he hit the 26th. Grimm also has gas wells 
and silver and gold mining properties, 
owns some land and has a flagpole in his 
front yard in Abilene. He plays big-stakes 
poker for the fun of competing with the 
best. "They're a colorful bunch—Ama¬ 
rillo Slim. Texas Dolly. Saratoga Hank. 
Puggy Wuggy, Johnny Moss." Cadillac 
Jack says, reciting the gamblers' names 
as one might reel off a list of movie stars 
who happened to have sat at an adja¬ 
cent table in a famous restaurant. 

The king poker players regard Cad¬ 
illac Jack as fairly colorful, too. As a 
poker player he is viewed as conservative, 
and that's how he looks as he sits straight 
up in his chair wearing a vested suit and 
a firmly knotted tie. He usually waits for 
the cards to fall his way. rather than try¬ 
ing to bluff, and he does not bet big the 
way Brunson bets big. But how many 
king poker players could turn up at the 
Horseshoe with a piece of Noah's Ark 
in their pockets? 

When he was a boy scout in Wagon¬ 
er. Okla. Grimm played poker for match¬ 
es and pennies. And like all kids who 
grew up in the country, he heard tales of 
buried treasure. In the Southwest, the 
loot is usually said to be from a Spanish 
gold train that was ambushed by Indians 
and is supposedly hidden in a cave or 
under a big rock. At the age of 10. after 
listening to yarns told by his grandfather. 
Grimm bought half a case of dynamite, 
hitchhiked to Flat Rock Creek and blew 
a big hole in the creek bank looking for 
gold. He has been looking for treasure 
ever since. 

On their honeymoon. Grimm and his 
w ife Jackie stayed in a log cabin in Cal¬ 
ifornia and panned for gold. They had 
met at the University of Oklahoma, 
where Grimm had matriculated after his 
tour of duty in the Marines had ended 
when he was wounded in the landing on 
Okinawa. Grimm got a degree in geol¬ 
ogy and then hit oil on the first few drill¬ 
ing deals he put together. He has been 
in business ventures with Bunker Hunt, 
who gave him the name Cadillac Jack. 
“Cars don't mean anything to Bunker." 
•Grimm says. “He thought it was funny 
that I drove Cadillacs. Besides, it rhymed. 
You talk about a gambler. Hunt is the 
man. Not at poker, of course. But Bun¬ 
ker plays for billions. He's the greatest 
I've ever seen." 

Grimm isn't too bad himself, especial¬ 
ly when it comes to throwing money at 


lost causes. Next month he is sponsor¬ 
ing an expedition to the mountains of 
Washington. Oregon and western Can¬ 
ada to hunt for Big Foot, the huge, hairy 
cousin of the Abominable Snowman that 
is said to roam those areas. Grimm has 
never looked for the Snowman, but in 
1969 he got interested in reports that 
Noah's Ark was buried in the ice near 
the top of Mount Ararat in eastern Tur¬ 
key. The Grimms went over there with 
a crew and brought back wood that Cad¬ 
illac Jack believes to be from the great 
boat. 

Grimm backed a movie version of the 
discovery—not the highly promoted 
Search for Noah's Ark —that is playing 
around the country now. mostly at 
churches and civic clubs. He also hired 
a photographer to shoot Loch Ness with 
a new aerial film process and thinks he 
has pictures of two of the creatures, 
which he believes to be plesiosaurs, rep¬ 
tiles thought to be long extinct. Cadillac 
Jack pul up a $5,000 reward for the cap¬ 
ture—alive—of the so-called Big Bird 
that was spotted along the Rio Grande a 
year or so ago. He says he also has a pho¬ 
tograph of an ancient carved stone door 
that leads to a famous lost gold stash. 
Grimm claims he does this stuff because 
he is curious and because he has no rea¬ 
son not to believe the tales he has heard. 
"More treasure's been lost than has been 
found." he says. 

For the first few hours at the World Se¬ 
ries. Grimm's conservative side was in 
control. He sat quietly, kicking in his an¬ 
tes and then folding his hands. It was 
very crowded in the Horseshoe alcove, 
which is jammed with slot machines ex¬ 
cept during the Series. As the players 
sweated under lights rigged by a CBS- 
TV crew, the black $100 chips slowly 
started to slide across the tables. Soon 
several of the king poker players were 
busted. The reigning champion. Brunson, 
had dealt off 25 r A of himself to Jack Bin- 
ion. line of his best friends, and l°/c more 
to several others. Considering Brunson's 
income tax bracket, it hardly mattered 
that he had pieced out part of himself. 
One player mentioned having sold 200*3 
of himself and wondered w hat he would 
do if he won. Brunson also accepted a 
side bet of $ 20,000 to his $1,000 that he 
would win it all again, but he wasn't do¬ 
ing so well as the first evening of the Se¬ 
ries wore on. 

Neither was Cadillac Jack. At one 
continued 
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I 

WANTED 
EVERY¬ 
THING 
IN MY 
POCKET. 

I wanted the best of both worlds... 
the flexibility and range of tele¬ 
photo and automatic exposure 
plus the go-anywhere convenience 
of a pocket camera. 





The Kodak 
Tele-Instamatic T 
708 camera. 


It takes big. colorful pictures. Actual 
picture size 3W x45^". 

less than $96. 

Outfits vwth Kodak color film & flipflash. slightly more. 

It’s like having a pocketful of 
cameras. 

First, it shoots big. colorful pic¬ 
tures two ways, telephoto and nor¬ 
mal, at the flick of a switch. And 
it’s got automatic exposure con¬ 
trol. (The electronic shutter and 
lens opening are programmed to 
give me the right exposure in dif¬ 
ferent light conditions.) I can focus 
from 3 feet (for clear; sharp close- 
ups) to infinity 

And since the viewfinder changes 
from normal to telephoto with the 
lens switch. I frame my pictures 
accurately. There’s much more; a 
lens cover that doubles as a shade, 
my own monogram, double¬ 
exposure prevention, low-level- 
light indicator...the list goes on. 


Make the most 
of the times 
of your life. 


25 mm shot of Frank. 


Telephoto 43 mm shot of Frank. 


Little Anne in a rare quiet moment. 


Frank giving 
the shade. 


ball a ride out of 


own your own 
Kodak camera zs 

Tele-lnstamatic708 . .. . 














We dare you to ask 

"What’s 



NEW 


B-210 Plus.’ 

50 MPG Hwy/37 City* 

It's the newest and savinaest Datsun B-210 ever. Our nifty fifty. Fifty 
miles to the gallon on the highway, plus a 5-speed transmission, plus 
steel-belted radial whitewall tires, plus special stripes. So, its not a 
strippo. by any means. What it all means is you can save a bundle on 
gas in a gassy looking car. 


•(1977 EPA estimates. Your mileage may 
vary depending on how and where you 
drive, your cars condition and optional 
equipment California mileage slightly 
lower.) 



in small, medium and charge ! 

If you want an economical but well equipped wagon. Datsuns what 
you want. F-10 happens to be the lowest priced front-wheel-drive 
wagon in America. 710 happens to be one of those ideal blends of 
room, ride and comfort. And 810, which just happened, combines a 
charging fuel-injected 240-Z engine with the comforts of an expensive 
European touring car. A whole new choice at your Datsun dealer. 



PICKUPS 

dressed up. 

Your Datsun dealer has had a 
lot of firsts. Like the first small 
pickup in America and the first 
one with a king-size cab. Now. 
he’ll show you how you can add 
sporty stripes or special paint. 
Like frosting on the cake. 













a Datsun dealer 




NEW 

810 with six cylinders of power. 

Sure life goes on. But why let it go on with barely enough power to 
chug up a hill or slip into highway traffic? The 810 is the first family car 
with a fuel injected 240-Z engine. Road & Track magazine says. “The 
performance, handling and ride characteristics are comparable to 
more expensive European sedans..." And they also say, " . it may 
well be one of the best buys so far in 1977." Tell your friends. 


acw?” 


280-Zzzap 

Nothing newer 
in sports cars. 

There is still only one Z-Car. 
and you'll find it only at your 
Datsun dealer. You'd have to 
hate cars not to like a Z. Fuel- 
injected. Stabilizer bars. Full GT 
instrumentation. Two seats or 
four. And your Datsun dealer 
can help you add your own 
custom touches—everything 
from stripes up front to shades 
in back. What could make you 
feel newer? 


W% A new 200-SX, 

JL reasonable new price. 

Knock about 10 years off your age. and that's how you'll feel driving 
a 200-SX. 5-speed transmission. Steel-belted radial whitewalls. Buck¬ 
et seats. Center console. AM/FM multiplex stereo radio. An interior 
that wraps around you like a driving glove. Now. knock a thousand 
dollars off what you think it costs, and you'll be just about right. Its the 
sporty car with everything but a sports car price. 


STILL 

the newest idea in room. 

You can't quite hold a barn 
dance in a King Cab but. believe 
us. it's the roomiest small pickup 
of them all. Its even got added 
space behind its reclining bucket 
seats to store up to 11.3 cubic feet 
of golf bags or shopping bags. 
Only at your Datsun dealer. 


Suddenly it’s going to dawn on you 
















NEW TASTE! 
100% VIRGIN 




20 FILTER 


OlGAfiETTEi 


The only cigarette made 
with just the tender 
“filet” of 100% virgin 
all-leaf tobacco. 

• No tobacco by-products. 

• No reconstituted tobacco. 

• No added stems. 

REAL TASTE. 
ONLY 8 MG.“TAR! 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
Thai Ctgaietie Smoking Is Oangetous toYout Health. 


Flavor Lights; Long Lights; B mg. "tat", 

0.7 mg. nicotine; av. per cigarette, by FTC Method. 























CARDS continued 


point he was nearly broke and had a pair 
of nines as down cards. When the next 
three cards were flopped over. Grimm 
caught a third nine. He now had the best 
possible hand at the table, though some¬ 
one might draw out on him on the last 
two cards. Brunson bet $500. and Cad¬ 
illac Jack shoved in $2,600. all he had 
left, thinking one of the four players left 
to bet might call his raise in hopes of pick¬ 
ing off a cripple. 

But the others gave Grimm the hand 
at a low profit. A while later he was al¬ 
most busted again and pushed in all his 
chips with nothing but an ofT-suit seven- 
two as down cards. Once more he was 
not called. When the first night’s play 
stopped. 10 players were knocked out. 
and Cadillac Jack had $5,250. which 
made him low among those remaining. 

“Well. I’m really a long shot now." 
Grimm said the next morning. But he al¬ 
most had been out of the same kind of 
tournament at the Marina Hotel in Las 
Vegas the week before and had come in 


second. He had lost $21.600—the big¬ 
gest poker bet of his life—on the final 
hand. He might make a comeback again 
today, he said. Indeed, at about 5:30 in 
the afternoon of the second day Grimm 
started to get hot. and his pile increased 
to $12,000. But by dinner he was back 
down to $4,000. The ante was now up 
to $100. and the player to the left of the 
dealer had to bet $400. That is called 
“the blind." Cadillac Jack had a 10 and 
a seven of spades in the hole. Those are 
notably weak down cards, but Grimm 
called the “blind." was raised $900 and 
called again. The three flop cards were 
nine, three, two. Then a seven turned 
up. giving Grimm a pair. He put in his 
last $2,300 and was called. He lost to a 
pair of aces, becoming the 13th player 
that day to be knocked out of the field. 
He got up. dusted off his pants and 
walked out of the card room. 

The next afternoon only three players 
remained in the game: Brunson. Bones 
Berland and Milo Jacobson, a former 


nightclub owner from Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak., who claimed never to have 
played in such a big game before or even 
to have had any experience at hold 'em. 
Berland knocked out Jacobson with a 
straight against three fours. A while lat¬ 
er Brunson caught 10s and twos and got 
a mental flash of the hand he had won 
with last year. Sure enough. Brunson 
filled it. even though his two pairs would 
have been good enough to beat Berland's 
eights and fives. 

By the lime Brunson had cashed in 
his chips for $340,000 in neatly bundled 
cash. Cadillac Jack had gone across the 
street to the Golden Nugget to catch the 
Las Vegas singing debut of Larry Ma¬ 
han. the former world champion cow¬ 
boy. After the show, Cadillac Jack fret¬ 
ted in Mahan's dressing room about the 
sorry turns of the cards and said his luck 
was bound to change. He hurried back 
across Fremont Street to the Horseshoe 
and sat in a game of hold ’em. At dawn, 
he was still there. end 



Itching.burning athlete'sfoot...once is enough 


QUINSANA 

PIUS 


Your first case of athlete’s foot usually 
isn’t your last case. Often, just when you 
think you’ve stamped it out. it flares up 
again. Itching and burning. That’s why 


we made Quinsana Plus T . M Effective 
medicine that kills athlete's foot fungus — 
plus, with daily use, it actually helps keep 
the symptoms from coming back. 


medicated 

foot 

powder 


•Kssi'ysr 


C1977 The Mennen Company 
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Often unthinking when he 
speaks, world-record 


holder Dwight Stones is transformed 


into a logic machine whenever he 
attacks the high-jump bar 
by FRANK DEFORD 






and introverted sort, as lazy at practice as they 
are inconsistent in competition. 

From their improvised little pallets, they rise 
but rarely to pare off their sweat suits and ad¬ 
dress the distant bar. Facing it so still, heads 
cocked, it seems they must be listening for some 
unseen predator. Dwight Stones, the highest 

continued 


I I WS t any track meet, high jumpers appear cu¬ 
riously out of place, interlopers. Usually tall and 
angular, they resemble skitterish, ungainly birds, 
which alone in this aviary no longer possess the 
power of llight. While others all about them soar 
and Hash by, the high jumpers only preen and 
stretch and nest. They are known to be a quiet 



ttlE 11 ninth 

continued 


jumper of all time, may twitch un¬ 
controllably in this pose, reacting to the 
caffeine in his body, from an over- 
the-counter painkiller he takes for his 
chronically weak ankles. Jumpers are 
allowed but two minutes to break 
this trance, and surely the time limit is 
not for the convenience of the meet or 
the fans, but is a favor to the jumpers. 
Were they not forced to move toward 
the bar. it is likely that most would 
stand there and commune with the prop¬ 
osition forever. It is. after all, insane to 
think: Me, leap over Kareem Abdul- 
Jabbar and not disturb a hair on his 
head? But. at last, some stir. Some 
fidget. Some go through ritual motions, 
designed to overcome the dreadful 
inertia. Failure looms, and it is man¬ 
ifest: the bar clattering to the earth for 
all to see. 

High jumping is one of the most prim¬ 
itive of athletic endeavors, and now is 
a discipline more than a sport. The pre¬ 
eminent Stones, who has learned to tum¬ 
ble backward over a height of 7' 7'/i", 
deals with the event by treating his body 
as if it were a contrivance, nothing more. 
Rushing to the bar. he is. his doctor 


says, “like a highly informed computer 
making last-second adjustments.” 

When he locks in. precisely 69' 2" 
from the bar. waiting for the crowd and 
any breeze to still, his magnificent body 
takes on the form of an inanimate ob¬ 
ject. as if, say. it were a baseball a pitch¬ 
er was ready to throw. Finally, some si¬ 
lent bell rings, some blind light flashes, 
and the man. Dwight Stones, thrusts for¬ 
ward this object, his body, sending it. as 
he says, “running into the sky.” 

The kinetic mechanism is triggered 
only after he perceives the proper ap¬ 
parition of Dwight Stones approaching 
the bar. “I see a translucent image of my¬ 
self coming out of myself.” he says. “1 
watch to see if it will make it. Many limes 
it doesn’t I have to concentrate harder. 
Those who know me well can often tell 
by my fifth step (of 101 whether or not I 
will make it. The last lime l set the rec¬ 
ord. I could see two steps before I jumped 
that 1 had made it. I could see that so 
clearly that I even quit on it a little—al¬ 
most too much.” 

A stranger to this arcane art must find 
it extremely difficult to comprehend what 
Stones is talking about, but the conso¬ 


lation is that soon enough the jumper 
will advance something that may be un¬ 
derstood. The only time silence ever at¬ 
tends Stones is when he stands at his 
mark for those two minutes, in prelude 
to a jump. (One can almost hear the cav¬ 
alryman whispering, “Things are quiet, 
rooquiet.”) 

Stones possesses what can best be de¬ 
scribed as an exhausting voice: it grates, 
whines, portends, challenges; it officiates. 
Sometimes, it seems, he puts it on au¬ 
tomatic pilot. Often he borrows other 
voices for variety and emphasis (AAU of¬ 
ficials. as portrayed by Stones, always 
speak basso profundo). and regularly he 
reenacts entire past discussions. Also, 
there is pantomime, most effectively 
when he illustrates how exactly it was 
he put his foot in his mouth (another 
plug for Puma), and even in the most pe¬ 
destrian conversations Slones babbles 
with his hands. “Maybe you’ll notice that 
Dwight has some feminine mannerisms,” 
says his mother, Sandy, herself no slouch 
in the loquacious league. 

Stones has been called “The Mouth 
with Legs.” and. indeed, he has drawn 
as much attention to himself and his 



Loquacious as he is, Dwight has trouble persuading Ftopper (named after Dick Fosbury, originator of the jumping style Stones usesj to get back into the pool. 
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event with his tongue as with his lower 
limbs. "He's done so much for high jump¬ 
ing." says a chief rival. Tom Woods, 
"but we just don't want to listen to him 
anymore." Stones once explained a vic¬ 
tory by alluding to the losers: "It’s hard 
to clear seven feet when you have one 
hand on your throat." All of French Can¬ 
ada came down upon him at the Olym¬ 
pics, when a squadron of reporters wrote 
that Stones declared. “I'm very upset 
with the French-Canadians. The stadium 
isn't finished, and that’s just plain rude." 
While attending UCLA he attacked that 
university for not providing him with 
the cushy jobs that football and bas¬ 
ketball players were getting. He refers 
blithely to the AAU as “blackmailers" 
and once turned down a trip to China 
in this way: “What would you do over 
there? You can’t talk to the people. That 
means for 24 hours a day you’d be de¬ 
pendent on the AAU. I'd go berserk." 
He regularly puts dow n the jumping con¬ 
ditions at the best meets, but he has. as 
well, often boasted at meets he endorsed 
that he would set records—and did just 
that. Stones has set the world outdoor 
record three times, most recently at 
T 714". and has broken the world in¬ 
door record, which now stands at 
T 614". seven limes. 

Everything considered. Dwight Stones 
has good reason to be keen on Dwight 
Stones, and he is not afraid to voice that 
opinion, e.g.. "Nobody cared for high 
jumping for 10 years before me." Peri¬ 
odically. he makes such asinine declara¬ 
tions that even he backs off in the en¬ 
suing brouhaha, usually by promising 
that a more tactful new model of Dwight 
Stones has just been dashed off the as¬ 
sembly line. As he grudgingly allows. 
“I've accepted the fact that 1 don’t know 
everything about everything.” 

Still. Stones retains what amounts to 
a moral obligation to be candid. This 
trait runs in the family, at least on his 
mother’s side, where the twig is bent. 
Stones says. "I feel that I must say things 
that need being said." and then he goes 
on to relate a tale about a boy who was 
mute until he was nine years old. Then, 
out of the blue, he said, “The soup's 
cold." The tyke explained that the rea¬ 
son why he had never said anything be¬ 
fore was that previously everything 
had been up to snuff. Well. Stones goes 
on. if the soup is cold, you had belter 


call this to someone's attention or you’re 
going to get cold soup as a matter of 
course. 

O.K.. but there are no intermediate 
temperatures in Dwight Stones’ soup, 
just as there are none in his sport. High 
jumping is most especially not a game of 
inches. Baseball and football are mea¬ 
sured in points, but they are each a game 
of inches; racing and swimming are mea¬ 
sured in time, but they are each a game 
of inches. High jumping is measured in 
inches, but it is a game of either/or. Ei¬ 
ther you get over the bar or you don't. 
Starting with soup. Stones looks upon ev¬ 
erything in the world much this way— 
hot or cold, black or white, good or bad. 
As Bill Jankunis. another jumper and his 
close friend, says. “If Dwight likes you. 
he will do anything for you.” But oth¬ 
ers—for example, some jumpers who 
Stones feels toadied to the AAU in a dis¬ 
pute this winter—cease to exist as per¬ 
sons. “I have no more feelings toward 
those people." he says. An uncommonly 
large number of his acquaintances have 
attained this non-person status. There is 
no middle ground. 

His idol, whom he has never met. is 
Valeri Brumel. Stones took up high jump¬ 
ing the day he saw Brumel set a world rec¬ 
ord on TV. He was nine years old and 
"already had maxed on team sports." It 
was July 21. 1963. almost a decade to 
the day when Stones would first set the 
world record. But had he not seen Bru¬ 
mel. Stones probably would have found 
the event, anyway, for the two have a per¬ 
fect marriage. With rancor still. Stones 
recalls his last days of baseball as a child: 
“The jerks! I’d be on deck and they'd 
strike out. I decided then I wanted to do 
something that didn’t require a ball, set¬ 
ting screens, other players. Just me. High 
jumping was perfect. And it was all mine. 
Nobody else was doing it." He construct¬ 
ed his own bar and pit in the front yard. 
"It's no fun when no one edn see you." 
Dwight Stones said. 

The Faustian price that track pays 
for its glorious moment of quadrennial 
attention at the Olympics is that it op¬ 
erates in the penumbra of "annuals” 
the rest of the time. Because track is 
also the last big-time (sh)amateur sport, 
where the stars are gigolos for shoe com¬ 
panies. it has difficulties attracting and 
holding on to truly gifted American ath¬ 
letes. Stones, who is probably our best- 


known track and field performer at this 
moment, is a good example. He would 
be a tennis player today (he is an ace "ce¬ 
lebrity" player) had the tennis boom 
begun a few years sooner. "It was a 
sissy sport then." he says ruefully. “I 
look back on it now. and I sure wish 
I’d pursued that sissy sport." 

Stones is single. He drives a Porsche 
and lives in a snappy apartment in Long 
Beach. He has a commentator’s job with 
CBS and. like all track stars, he gets "ex¬ 
penses.” It beats working. Still, were 
Stones a superstar in almost any other 
sport, he'd be a conglomerate. Nonethe¬ 
less. he understands how you buy on mar¬ 
gin. "I’m not just a herc-present guy." 

continued 



Sandy Duren is confident of her son's devotion 
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he says. “I’m for the long-term better¬ 
ment of Dwight Stones. So maybe high 
jumping is only for 10% of my life, but 
it is worth devoting myself to because it 
can have a great impact on the rest of 
my life. My parents have understood this 
all along." 

Unfortunately, with a few conspicuous 
exceptions, the value of one’s success in 
track has been pegged to gold, Olympic 
gold. For all of the sport's manic fixation 
on numbers—hundredths of seconds, 
fractions of inches—a track athlete’s cre¬ 
dentials are not in order if all he has beat¬ 
en is the stopwatch or tape measure. To 
be the champion he must also have beat¬ 
en the best with the Olympic flame burn¬ 
ing overhead. It is ridiculous that track 
is still run on a 2,753-year-old timetable 
set by a bunch of Greeks who didn’t want 
to stop wars each and every summer. But 
it is so. Stones has been voted high jump¬ 
er of the year four years running (Bru- 
mel went five in a row) and he has jumped 
higher than any person in the history of 
mankind, but it rained one summer af¬ 
ternoon in the wrong place in the wide 
world, and so he is not the champion. 
Worse, although Stones is in the prime 
of his career, he cannot vindicate him¬ 
self until 1980—and that will surely be 
his last chance. The pressure began to 
mount the moment he went out at a pal¬ 
try T VA" in a steady drizzle at Mon¬ 
treal. and there are rumors that Stones 
is strictly a big-mouthed front-runner, a 
. gaudy numbers king who can’t beat live 
people in the crunch of the big ones. 

But, happily for those who failed, the 
year after any Olympics is always some¬ 
thing of an obscurity in track and field. 
Stones is fortunate that the spotlight is 
dimmed for a while, and though he prom¬ 
ises that 1978 will be “animal city’’ (that’s 
good), he is content that ’77 can be “ex¬ 
perimental.” Having mastered technique. 
Stones is taking advantage of this slow 
year to tinker with the machine, the body. 
He has no jumping coach. He does have 
doctors. There is Dr. Leroy Perry Jr., 
whom he refers to as “my chiropractor,” 
and Dr. David Martin, who is “my phys¬ 
iologist.” Says Stones, “I’ve acquired 
these people." 

Says Tom Jennings, the manager 
of the Pacific Coast Club, of which 
Stones was once a member, “No one 
ever really coaches Dwight, but he 
likes to think he is dependent on some¬ 


body. Right now, it’s those doctors.” 

Stones does not like imponderables 
cluttering up life. He prefers things set¬ 
tled. “Dwight is always convinced that 
he is right,” says Francie Larrieu Lutz, 
the former U.S. women's mile record 
holder, who is an old and dear friend, 
“and he will not stop until he is con¬ 
vinced that he has convinced you.” 
Stones wants all the romance removed 
from his specialty, all the human idio¬ 
syncrasy eliminated (and all the rain. too. 
if God will only pay attention). He wants 
high jumping laid out scientifically. Eat 
this plus practice that equals 7' 1/a". 
Next question. And this is not all ho¬ 
kum. Just by studying the changes in 
Stones’ body, the doctors. Perry and Mar¬ 
tin, have, independent of each other, cor¬ 
rectly predicted when the body would 
set a new world record. Perry thinks 
Stones can reach 7' 9!//'. Stones believes 
he will top out at T I O'//'. But then 
Slones has also declared. “I’ve always 

known I’d be a complete success-I 

plan to be a millionaire by 30.” 

He was at T i" in Montreal when the 
rain came in earnest. Thereafter, fearful 
of injury, he made only cursory attempts, 
and the crowd happily jeered the Amer¬ 
ican blackguard. A Polish teen-ager 
named Jacek Wszola won the gold med¬ 
al. Slones took the bronze. He got the 
bronze in Munich, too. His only conso¬ 
lation is when, inevitably, a reference is 
made to that day in Montreal and no 
one can remember the name of the gold 
medalist. Stones smiles, for once saying 
nothing. He always refers to the fellow, 
deferentially and formally, as “the Olym¬ 
pic champion." 

Still unfazed, the two-time bronze 
medalist says, “I was totally ready in 
Montreal. I was so ready it was ridic¬ 
ulous. Without the rain, I would have 
set the record. No question. I would have 
given it to those 60,000 obscenity peo¬ 
ple screaming at me. They don’t know 
anything about track in either Canada 
or the U.S.. but at least they would have 
known I was giving them a record.” 

But so what the rain? Isn’t rain just 
like the quality of mercy, dropping on ev¬ 
erybody. Poles and Californians, much 
the same? Well, not necessarily in high 
jumping. Stones has little natural spring. 
Although he is 6' 5”, he can dunk a bas¬ 
ketball only with great exertion. “I 
haven’t got the calves for it,” he explains. 


Instead of using the strength in his legs 
to shoot himself upward, he must con¬ 
vert the horizontal speed of the run-up 
into vertical thrust. His run of 10 steps is 
carefully diagramed—five and then five 
more, in the shape of a J, and he says 
that his run is 75% of his jump. Obvi¬ 
ously, then, the final placement of the 
foot on the lift-off pad is crucial to the en¬ 
tire enterprise. If it is slick.. . 

But then Stones calibrates everything 
so finely. He is forever demanding that 
the whole jumping apparatus be moved. 
"If the standards that hold up the bar 
are olT just an inch, that is enough to 
ruin my whole effort," he says. To make 
sure that he begins his run from pre¬ 
cisely the correct spot, he now deter¬ 
mines his take-off mark through trian¬ 
gulation. "Those lines meet at only one 
place on earth." he intones. He has got¬ 
ten his way sometimes—and antagonized 
other competitors—by promising meet 
directors a record if they would place 
the standards where he wants them. He 
went home to work out in California 
after the opening-day ceremonies in 
Montreal because the practice facilities 
"stink." He needs all the right pills. Im¬ 
proper food distresses him. Sugar verg¬ 
es on a conspiracy. His hips are una¬ 
ligned and he has the X rays to prove 
it. And the rain. At Eugene. Ore., where 
he finished behind Jankunis in the sun¬ 
shine of the Trials, there were some 
harsh words about the wind. Dwight 
Stones’ whole life is poised precariously 
on a precipice of one Russian after¬ 
noon more than three years hence, and 
he keeps shaving it finer. 

Notwithstanding, most people in 
track—even those who can’t abide him— 
accept Stones’ excuses for Montreal. It 
was a technical thing; he is a dry-weath¬ 
er jumper. That’s just his style. But one 
person thinks that is all rubbish. That is 
his mother, Mrs. Sandy Duren. "All that 
about the rain is just a cop-out,” Sandy 
says. "Dwight’s just got to learn to jump 
in the rain. That’s all there is to that." 
She pauses, and just as forcefully she 
says this, too, about her son; “It’s best 
that Dwight didn’t win in Montreal. He 
wasn't ready as a person.” 

The soup was cold here, too. 

Bill Riordan. who once was Jimmy 
Connors' manager, has marveled that 
no great athlete has ever been as de¬ 
pendent upon women as Connors. He 
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In Montreal's rain, Stones' failure brought cheers from a crowd made hostile by his remarks. 


was trained by his mother and grand¬ 
mother. is still closely aligned with his 
mother and requires the constant com¬ 
pany of women for comfort and secu¬ 
rity. Like ships in the night. Connors 
and Stones passed through UCLA as 
freshmen the same year, and they share 
very similar experiences and dispositions. 
Neither is a diplomat, both have be¬ 
come drawing cards as villains, and 
Stones’ life has revolved around women 
every bit as much as Connors’. 

“Jimmy went through his obnoxious 
period at the same time I did.” Stones 
says. “We both had to do our growing up 
in public.” Stones’ growing up was much 
stormier than Connors’, however; his 
mother and father were constantly at 
odds—and it was often about Dwight 
that they fought. Years ago Sandy and 
Richard Stones—always referred to as 
“Dwight's father” by his ex-wife, in 
much the same way as Dwight says “the 
Olympic champion"—were divorced, 
the father surrendering his son to three 
generations of women: Dwight’s mater¬ 
nal grandmother. Mrs. Alice Roberts; his 
mother: and his younger sister. Tammy. 

Richard Stones, who works in a fam¬ 
ily construction firm, is of the first gen¬ 
eration of Stoneses born in the U.S. His 
father had come from Sweden in 1919; 
his name was StenstrOm. which means 
stones in the brook. When Richard was 
19 and wearing an Air Force uniform, 
he married pretty Sandy Roberts, who 
was 17. “I shouldn't have gotten mar¬ 
ried.” she says, "but it was the Korean 
War, and everybody was doing it.” 

Sandy had her first child, Dwight, 
when she was still a teen-ager. Mrs. 
Duren {after her divorce from Stones. 
Sandy was briefly remarried and had a 
third child. Bill) is now only 43 and. to 
complicate matters, looks younger still. 
In fact, none of Dwight’s ladies look 
their age. One recent evening Mrs. Du¬ 
ren was in a fetching little short tennis 
dress; Mrs. Roberts, who is 72. wore a 
vivid blouse and slacks with white boots; 
and Tammy, 18. played off her long, flow¬ 
ing hair against a jazzy V-neck jump 
suit. They were in their house in Palm 
Springs, where they have recently moved 
from the Los Angeles area. Dwight calls 
the place “the shrine,” so filled is it 
with his trophies, but the rooms are not 
cluttered; they are as well appointed, as 
open and as cheerful as the inhabitants. 


In the days. too. there is the laughter of 
children. Mrs. Duren has always adored 
kids, and she runs a small, licensed child¬ 
care center. 

Dwight was born on Dec. 6. 1953. and 
Sandy was buoyed that he was a Sag¬ 
ittarius. which she considers an especial¬ 
ly felicitous sign. She named him after 
the President, for whom she had cam¬ 
paigned. None of this, however, but¬ 
tressed Sandy’s shaky adolescent mar¬ 
riage. “I was a better mother than I was 
a wife,” she admits. 

“Hell, she built her whole world 
around me." says Dwight. 

"I was wired to Dwight." Sandy goes 
on. “I didn’t have anybody else for five 
years.” From the first, she delighted in 
dressing up her little son in fancy togs, 
and that, plus her unstinting devotion to 
the child, led her husband to accuse her 
of trying "to turn my son into a fag.” 

The parents’ fights left an emotionally 
rattled child. The first day in kindergar¬ 
ten. when all the other children made me¬ 
langes of colorful scribbles, Dwight hand¬ 
ed in a page done solidly with one black 
crayon. His eyes often crossed and he 
had difficulty getting them straight. At 
the age of 5'/j, he was shunted off to a mil¬ 
itary school, where he was boarded all 
week. Stones vividly recalls being beat¬ 
en up the first day at military school. 
"And I’m a coward.” he says. Strangely, 
he makes this point often. He likes to 


cite pole vaulters as courageous, while 
“I don’t have any guts. Never have. I’m 
not curious to find out how brave I am.” 

Tammy came along when Dwight was 
five, in the last gasp of marriage. Shortly 
afterward Richard Stones moved out. 
and while the boy visited with his father 
periodically, he says he disliked him and 
made no effort to understand him until 
the last few years. But he grew all the 
closer to his mother. Her first clear rec¬ 
ollection of Dwighi the athlete was one 
day when he told her, “Someday, Mom. 
I’m going to be a great baseball star, and 
then I’ll buy you a sable coat." 

Back in public school, his reviews were 
mixed. He exhibited a high IQ and was 
always dressed immaculately. “I always 
gussied up my kids." Sandy says. How¬ 
ever, he was not easy to handle. “From 
the third grade on, I was on to Dwighi, 
but the teachers sometimes had to be 
scraped off the ceiling,” Sandy says. "He 
wasn’t bad. just a cutup. Perhaps you’ve 
heard that Dwight was a perfect child. 
Well, it’s true, he nearly was. But with 
his teachers—he’d just find their weak¬ 
est link and drive them into the corner." 

To be sure, Dwight's mother was less 
than in awe of her son’s educators. She 
describes herself as “very conservative,” 
while Dwight says, “Mom’s a John Birch- 
er." Dismayed at liberal mollycoddlers 
in the classroom. Sandy removed Dwighi 
from public school (as she was to do with 
continued 
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Tammy and Bill) and packed him off to 
a small school run by the Congregational 
Church. This experience so isolated 
Dwight from the golden California main¬ 
stream that when he attempted re-entry 
to public school in the eighth grade he 
was unable to make the transition. “I was 
totally out of touch.” he says. “My moth¬ 
er was out of touch.” 

He returned to the parochial school 
for another year before going back to 
public school. Even then, there were con¬ 
tinuing problems. Well into high school. 
Dwight’s mother would not permit him 
lu wear jeans to school. “Dwiglu want¬ 
ed to be like everyone else.” she says, 
“and I don't approve of that." Humil¬ 
iated by his mandated attire, the boy kept 
a pair of jeans hidden in his school lock¬ 
er and changed into them when he ar¬ 
rived in the morning. 

He wanted desperately to be like the 
other kids, but he is also, forever, so very 
much like his mother. Stones and his 
mother do not bear a close physical re¬ 


semblance—he looks more like his fa¬ 
ther. a lean man of 6' 3"—but in every 
other way they are a match: their man¬ 
nerisms and expressions, their tone, their 
determination and assurance, their com¬ 
petitiveness. Neither is in any way self- 
conscious about this close relationship, 
which has, of course, elicited gossipy at¬ 
tention. Stones still makes it a point to 
telephone his mother after every impor¬ 
tant competition, and at any slight per¬ 
ception of criticism, he and his ladies cir¬ 
cle the wagons and start firing back. 

At one point, Sandy grew convinced 
that Jennings, as manager of the Pacific 
Coast Club, was trying to drive a wedge 
between herself and her son. Dwight 
had just dropped out of UCLA, and Jen¬ 
nings urged him to take an apartment 
of his own in order to get away from 
his nearly all-female environment. Stones 
did. Jennings also took.to rooming with 
the boy on road trips, and. rather like 
an older brother, tried to help educate 
him in the ways of the track world— 


“travel-agency stuff,” Dwight says now. 
At the time. Slones took advantage of 
his first real platform away from home 
to strut and speechify and call himself 
“Big D.” 

Mrs. Duren simmered over Jennings, 
and eventually Stones did leave the PCC 
to complete his college eligibility at Long 
Beach State. When that ran out last 
spring. Stones started up his own small 
group—the Desert Oasis Track Club— 
at his mother’s urging. “Listen, I like 
Tom,” Stones says, “but he tried to drive 
Mom and me apart. Tom never had a 
close relationship with his own parents, 
so he couldn’t tolerate mine.” 

Jennings refuses to get in the middle 
of this family fray, but he does admit to 
being rather entertained by Stones' con¬ 
tention that he has transformed himself 
completely since the clangorous Big D 
days in Jennings' company. But then. 
Stones also periodically issues proclama¬ 
tions that he is no longer “obnoxious” 
and has suddenly become a retiring, sofl- 
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spoken, new and improved fellow, who 
might easily be confused with the well- 
known gentleman from Assisi. 

Says Jennings, chuckling. “Dwight 
never changes at all. He believes that 
change amounts to declaring that he has 
changed. Usually what happens is that 
he says something that embarrasses him, 
and so then he goes up to the track and 
field writers’ luncheon in L.A. and an¬ 
nounces that he has changed." 

In any event, the Stones aggregation 
can never be intimidated. It is a cock¬ 
sure family proud of its unorthodoxy. 
Track officials would be wise to keep this 
following colloquy in mind the next time 
they are baffled by some outburst from 
Stones. This took place when his mother 
and his grandmother were trying to ex¬ 
plain why they gave up on living in the 
tightly packed Los Angeles area, with its 
liberal functionaries, dark conspiracies 
and nosy conformists. 

Mother. We’re strange. We're odd. We 
don’t fit. 


Grandmother. We're screwy. 

Mother. We’re very private and inde¬ 
pendent people. Thai's why we’re here. 

Grandmother. That’s why we’re not 
there. 

Unfortunately for the teen-age Stones, 
the fierce individualism of his home was 
of no profit to him when he was finally re¬ 
turned to Glendale High as a skinny, in¬ 
secure kid who wore the wrong clothes 
and tried too hard. “You know the guy 
who breaks into the conversation and 
then can’t say anything right?" he asks. 
“That was me.” Also, he got pimples. 

Stones often talks of high school. It 
was a brutal time in his life, as it is for 
many. Say what you will about the im¬ 
portance of Montreal or Moscow, Stones 
gives the impression that no gold medal 
could ever surpass the thrill of leaving be¬ 
hind in his dust all those Glendale High 
big shots who snubbed him. Glendale 
High looks like one of those schools that 
all the kids from the situation comedies 
attend. The peer pressure must be so 


great that it can be measured with a ba¬ 
rometer. There are mountains in the 
background, the students’ cars are parked 
all around, and there is a marquee out 
front. A marquee. And Dwight Stones 
had to wear different pants. Then he hit 
on high jumping. 

"All I wanted was to be accepted," he 
says. "We had our fifth reunion last year, 
but I couldn’t be there because I was at 
the Olympic training camp. Well. I’m 
glad I couldn’t go back." He bites that 
off. “I would have hated all of a sudden 
having so many ’friends.’ I don’t think I 
could have kept a civil tongue in my head. 
I probably would have reverted to the 
way I used to be and acted very imma¬ 
ture. You see. I know I’m never going to 
be accepted by those people. But maybe 
I was obsessed because they wouldn’t ac¬ 
cept me. Maybe that made me jump high¬ 
er. Maybe they did me a big favor.” 

When he focuses his mind. Stones is 
a very orderly thinker, but in a way that 
requires neat cause and effect—or. from 
continued 
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another point of view, instant gratifica¬ 
tion. He is majoring in speech now at 
Long Beach State, talcing courses one 
night a week, but because he has no more 
athletic eligibility, he considers it all 
something of a divertissement. “I don’t 
need it,” he says, ‘i’ll never use it.” In 
high school, jumping—which he had 
fooled around with for years—suddenly 
struck him as something he could use to 
attract attention and girls. To his mind, 
popularity could be reduced to a cause- 
and-effect formula. “Dwight thought that 
the higher he jumped, the more girls he 
could get,” his mother explains. 

In the same way nowadays, you solve 
problems by up and declaring a new, im¬ 
proved Dwight Stones. Or, if you insult 
the touchy French-Canadians one day, 
you appear the next in a T shirt reading 
i love french-canadians, and everything 
is peachy keen. But, of course, where real 
life is different from high jumping is that 
you don’t get three tries at every new 
height. “What really hurt me,” Stones 
says, the hurt still evident, “is that I 
wasn’t even accepted on my own team 
in high school. I was never even nom¬ 
inated for captain.” 

But he cleared seven feet as a senior— 
on March 27, 1971—and he was offered 
a scholarship to UCLA. Perhaps more 
important, he realized that he never 
would have attained either had it not 
been for another man’s help. John 
Barnes, the Glendale track coach, a hand¬ 
some, no-nonsense man who had been 
an Olympian in the 800 meters in 1952, 
not only nurtured Stones as a high jump¬ 
er but also steadied him as a person. “I 
don’t care if you jump 10 feet, Dwight, 
you’re only worth five points to me,” 
Barnes told him one day when the boy’s 
conceit was running especially high. 

Barnes was a disciplinarian—he made 
his athletes cut their hair short at a time 
when that was a cosmic issue—and, as 
such, he appealed to the mother as much 
as to the son. In a very real sense, Barnes 
was the first male authority figure of any 
substance for Stones, and the boy worked 
hard to please him. The thorough con¬ 
scientiousness with which Stones ap¬ 
proaches his training was established 
under Barnes. He could never work less 
diligently, for that would slight Barnes, 
the man he still consults. 

Dr. Perry is another important man 
to Stones. One day in the Olympic Vil¬ 
lage at Montreal, Stones happened upon 
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Mac Wilkins, the discus world-record 
holder and another disciple of Dr. Per¬ 
ry's. Wilkins was eating food Stones con¬ 
sidered unwholesome, and so he stopped 
and railed at the big fellow for "insult¬ 
ing Dr. Perry and your own body.” 
Stunned and properly chastised. Wilkins 
pushed his plate of goodies aside. 

But always before there were only 
women close \o Slones, and ibis con¬ 
cerned everyone in the family. "I was so 
afraid I was raising a sissy." his mother 
says. She need not have feared. The great¬ 
est tribute Stones has paid his women is 
that he has enjoyed them so much that 
he has been encouraged to seek the com¬ 
pany and pleasures of other women. As 
Stones would have it. not since Gcorgie 
Porgie has there been such a kindergarten 
Lothario as he. "Hey." he reports, “at 
age five or six I was making out with 
girls. I’m not kidding: five or six. I never 
went through that stage where boys hat¬ 
ed girls. I was always girl-oriented. Still 
am. I’d much rather be with women any¬ 
time. I don’t particularly trust men." It 
does not seem insignificant that the par¬ 
ticular stage in his life when he refers to 
himself as being "obnoxious" was. in 
fact, a time when his friends say Stones 
was especially self-conscious about his 
acne and seldom dared to take out girls. 

While Stones suffers no poverty of dis¬ 
taff companionship these days, he is 
mindful of his mother’s two bad mar¬ 
riages. and he confidently expects to re¬ 
main unattached until he is through with 
track. Then, as his friends are fond of tell¬ 
ing him. he is going to make someone a 
wonderful wife, for he is a dandy and 
devoted housekeeper. His apartment is 
exquisitely decorated, just the right 
shades and styles, done so well that his 
Mickey Mouse collection—clock, tele¬ 
phone. place mats, dishes—fits in as well 
as his trophies arc accommodated at his 
mother’s. Stones prefers to locate him¬ 
self in the kitchen, where he can fix his 
many special meals and tidy up. “You’d 
be surprised how many undomesticated 
women there are around these days." he 
exclaims, preparing fruits and milk. 

The private Slones—as apart from the 
alleged "new" one that is periodically 
marketed—is. in fact, a very private fel¬ 
low, as introverted as other high jump¬ 
ers are in public. I'm fine here at home." 
he says. "Me and my music and my 
food—I don’t get bored here.” In fact, 
while Stones is recognized for his brag- 
continucd 


Are you tired of 
taking pictures like this? 



if you had a better camera, you could easily change to a 
faster shutter speed and you'd stop the snakes 

The advantages of a better camera are control And precision 
And you'll find that our new Fujica ST605 and 
ST705 give you both. They're light, compact, 
and easy-to-use They give you the tools, and the it’s 
confidence, to get good shots all the time. But at «5sy 
a most affordable price. 

So ask your Fuji dealer to show you the better 

ST605 and ST705 And ask for our new. tree pictures- 

booklet: its easy to take better pictures A _ 

e! 

We want to help you take even better pictures. 

Fuji RlOtO Rim U S A Inc 350 Firth Avenue New York NY lOOOl 



ways to 
improve 
your game 

Play your game better with the help 
of these new. hard-hitting teaching manuals 
from Sports Illustrated. Each hardcover 
book offers dozens of step-by-step pictures 
and easy-to-follow explanations that pinpoint 
winning methods — everything from basics to strategic 
masterstrokes. Written to get the message across quickly, 
each book includes training techniques, exercises, tactics 
and proven guidance from top teaching pros. Judo, Handball and 
Football Quarterback — they're designed to make you a winner. 


Other best-selling volumes in the series: i Send S4.95 for each book desired. 

Tennis. Soccer. Baseball. Training with Weights. plus 50C handling, to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 
Football Oefense. Basketball. I Dept, osao Boi 7777-R04 00, Phila , Pa . 19101 


The do-it-this-way books from Sports Illustrated 
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Ihv iiiinith 

continued 


gadocio. the flip side, the one never 
played in public, is of an incredibly 
thoughtful and earnest individual—as an 
athlete and a man 

"I enjoy his company.” says Francie 
Larrieu Lut/. "1 don't know if I could 
enjoy it for 24 hours a day. but I know 
Dwight would be a person I would al¬ 
ways turn to if I needed help. I have. 
Dwight is concerned. He cares." 

He possesses old-fashioned instincts of 
loyalty and devotion. There is a ledger 
for life: he never steals from his training 
to pay off the rest of him. “Most every¬ 
body thinks he's flaky." John Barnes says, 
"but he's one of the most stable athletes 
I’ve ever known. He must be to be so con¬ 
sistent." Dr. Perry marvels at the amount 
of careful, educated research that Stones 
applies to his body. "In that sense, he is 
totally unique as an athlete." Perry says. 

He is an authority on the statistical mi¬ 
nutiae of track and field and a defender 
of the faith, wounded that track must 
contest for popularity from such a dis¬ 
advantaged position. He never lets the 
sport down. “No one I've coached has 
ever honored their commitments like 
Dw ight." Jennings says. Not long ago Pe¬ 
ter Spcngler. a vice-president of Bristol- 
Myers. received a long, unsolicited letter 
signed "Dwight Edwin Stones. World 
High Jump Record Holder." thanking 
Bristol-Myers for its generous support of 
track and field. It was the first letter 
thanking the company that Spengler had 
ever received from any athlete in any 
sport. 

In his apartment. Slones sometimes 
sits at the dining-room table autograph¬ 
ing photographs of himself clearing the 
bar at T 1/*". He orders the photos him¬ 
self and will work hours at a time, sign¬ 
ing them ("Much happiness. Dwight 
Stones"!, posting them, hundreds of 
them, at his own expense. Long after a 
meet has concluded, he will stand pa¬ 
tiently and sign autographs for the chil¬ 
dren who cluster around him. Before they 
earn this prize, however, he makes them 
Queue up and mind their manners, look¬ 
ing down sternly upon them. 

At 6' 5". and apparently not quite fin¬ 
ished growing. Stones towers over vir¬ 
tually everyone at a track meet. He adds 
to the impression of height w ith his lean 
angularity: long face, long limbs: also, he 
stands up a lot. so as not to be missed. 
He wears pipestem warm-up pants that 
are a bit short, and like most jumpers he 


carries a shoulder bag. so when he and 
the other long-legged jumpers stride into 
the proceedings, they resemble a passel 
of hookers. 

While others in his event hunker down 
between jumps, snuggling up against 
their little shoulder bags. Stones prances 
about, kibitzing and perusing the crowd. 
At last, with the bar at seven feel. Stones 
seizes the stage. Although high jumpers 
spend an inordinate amount of tiresome 
time taking off and putting back on their 
sweat clothes, few of these bashful sorts 
know how to undress in style. They yank 
at their tops and catch their bottoms on 
their rubber-soled shoes. Stones has 
learned to disrobe and redress with grace 
and elan. Ready to jump, he stands on 
his mark at salute, with socks and shorts 
alike pulled high. With his blond mane 
brushed back, there is the air of a stal¬ 
lion about him. 

He makes a splendid figure. The ex¬ 
pression “Greek god" has lingered in the 
language to signify a brawny, muscle- 
bound body, the kind that is out of fash¬ 
ion. In today's society, where thinness is 
prized and iron pumpers are midway at¬ 
tractions. Slones has the prototype Cal¬ 
ifornia god body: long and loose, an isth¬ 
mus for a waist, a lean torso and 
shoulders as wide and thin as a bridge 
span. 

An odd aspect of jumping is that you 
don't get better at jumping by practicing 
jumping. You must struggle with the 
components, and then hope they come 
together. Thus. Stones alternately works 
with weights (he cleans and jerks 220 
now ) and on speed, running both sprints 
and longer distances. The rest of the time 
he reserves for properly fueling himself, 
with a succession ofdemi-meais and pills 
(up to 21 at a clip!. As witness the Wil¬ 
kins episode. Stones is something of a nu¬ 
tritional zealot, and one recent morning, 
when he went on a pancake binge, he 
was overwhelmed with guilt. 

That afternoon Stones devoted hint- 
self to running a series of 330-yard works 
at four-minute intervals. He practices at 
Long Beach State, where he parks ille¬ 
gally next to the track facilities by the ex¬ 
pedient of driving down sidewalks, as stu¬ 
dents and faculty scurry before the 
Porsche like so many barnyard ducks and 
chickens. It is that direct logic again: if 
you jump higher, you get more girls; if 
you set world records, you drive on the 
sidewalk. And if you eat a lot of pan¬ 


cakes with syrup, you must be punished. 

He warms up and begins his workout. 
His staled goal is to run the 330s in 42 sec¬ 
onds. He times the first couple himself, 
and then gives his stopwatch to Ron Al¬ 
ike. the Long Beach coach, his team 
coach last year. Slones speaks highly of 
Allice. both as a man and as a track tech¬ 
nician. but Allice has recently hurt 
Stones. Alike does not know this, 
though. He does not know that he has 
nicked the strict code of Dwight Slones. 

When the college season was over last 
year. Stones got the squad members to 
chip in for a watch for the coach. Dwight 
picked it out himself and paid the lion's 
share. But the last few times Stones has 
seen Allice the coach has not worn the 
watch. Slones feels betrayed. 

Stones now gives the coach his stop¬ 
watch and asks him to time him on his 
third 330. "Here." he snaps, "you need 
a watch." Alliee does not appreciate the 
crisp message. Stones runs the 330. Al¬ 
lice tells him it was 43 even. Stones is fu¬ 
rious at this news. He screams at the 
coach and rips the watch from his hands. 
He says that the coach wasn't paying at¬ 
tention. that he started timing loo soon. 
He says that it was "impossible" for him 
to have run 43 even, because he always 
knows exactly how he is running, and it 
felt like 41.8 to him. He storms away, 
with the watch. 

Allice doesn't respond. "I'm sorry." he 
says at last w hen Stones has strolled some 
distance away. "Dwight's got a bad head 
today. Something's bothering him." Al¬ 
lice does not know about his watch. Or 
the pancakes, either, for that matter. 

Stones times himself for his fourth 330, 
He is way on the far side of the track by 
now. Allice borrows a stopwatch, and 
when Stones breaks again for his last 
330. the coach times him. In the stretch. 
Allice says. "He can't make it. It's kill¬ 
ing him. He's been doing too much 
weight work to shift over and try to run 
this fast. Dwight told himself he's ready 
for this, but he isn't, and it's upset him." 
Stones reaches the finish. Allice clicks 
his stopwatch. It reads 42.8. 

Stones staggers about. He has run his 
guts out. He even thinks he is going to 
throw up. Finally, he catches his breath 
and his composure and he comes back. 
What was your time. Dwight? "Forty- 
one. nine." replies the new. improved 
Dwight Stones. "I told him I was ready 
to do it." END 
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Soft Whiskey goes 
great in orange juice. Or in 
grapefruit juice. (If we can 
invent them, so can you!) 


. And how about 


It's time you tried whiskey with something 
9sides rocks and bubbles. Remember, 
tnough. Soft drinks for adults always start with 




Here we aot 
a season' 


Will the Reds do it again? 

Will the Yankees shape up? Will the Phillies' Mike Schmidt 
make it to his fourth straight home-run title? Will Pete 
Rose get to play another position for the All-Stars? Who'll lead 
the American League—and with what batting average? Will anyone top 
Reggie Jackson's $2.9 million contract? What's in store for Johnny 
Bench? For Bill Madlock? For the Expos? The Mets? 

Will the Bird keep up his monologues on the mound? 
f ^ _ I Get the answers—every week—in SPORTS ILLUSTRATED: the magazine that 

I#" A|r % Jjr AI I I gives you the best of baseball right through to the final inning of the World 
II II l/l II II Series. And what we do for baseball, we also do for football, basketball, hockey, 

I I V ■ golf, tennis, track and field, car racing —all your favorite sports. 

f Get the best of baseball — 

and all the other sports you 
enjoy—by signing on 
to SI now for only 39<t 
an issue. Sign on today 
— have we got a 
season for you! 


To order, use the 
attached card or 
call toll-free: 
800-621-8200 
(in Illinois: 
800-972-8302). 



FORT HE RECORD 

A roundup of the week May 16-22 


PRO BASKETBALL -Philadelphia took a 1-0 lead over 
Portland in the beM-of-seven NBA championship se¬ 
ries by beating the Trail Blazers 107-101 in Philadel¬ 
phia. The 76ers outscorcd the Blazers by 12 points at 
the free-throw line, tinting on 27 o( 52 attempts, while 
Portland made 15 of 18. Julius Erving led the Sixers 
w ith 33 points, and Doug Collins scored 30. Bill Wal¬ 
ton had 28 points for Portland. Philadelphia had qual¬ 
ified for the finals by eliminating the Houston Rockets 
112-109 in Game Six of their semifinal series 

AUTO RACING -Averaging 79.3 mph. JODY SCHECK- 
TER drove a Lotus to victory in the Grand Prix of Mon¬ 
aco, finishing less than one second ahead of Niki Lauda 
[page 22). 

JANET GUTHRIE, driving a Lightning-OITcnhauscr at 
an average speed of 188.403 mph for four laps, became 
the first woman lo qualify for the Indianapolis 500. 

BOATING—BILL MUNCEY. driving Atlas Van Lines, 
won the season-opening Champion Sparkplug Regatta 
for unlimited hydroplanes at Miami, setting a lap rec¬ 
order 108.893 mph. 

BOXING—MUHAMMAD ALI earned $2.75 million and 
retained the world heavyweight championship by win¬ 
ning a unanimous decision over Alfredo Evangelista in 
Landover. Md. 

On the same card, WBA lightweight champion RO¬ 
BERTO DURAN of Panama won a unanimous deci¬ 
sion over Javier Muniz of Los Angeles in a non-title 
10-roundcr and ALFREDO ESCALERA of Puerto Rico 
successfully defended his WBC junior lightweight title 
by knocking out Mexico's Carlos Bcccrril in the eighth 
round of their scheduled 15-rounder 

Spain's undefeated MIGUEL CUELLO, 31. won the va¬ 
cant WBC light heavyweight title by knocking out Jesse 
Burnett of California in the ninth round at Monte Car¬ 
lo. Burnett was a last-minute substitute lor champion 
John Contch of England, who was stripped of his title 
by the WBC for petitioning a London court to call off 
his scheduled bout with Cucllo Contch contends that 
he signed for the fight "at pistol point." 

GOLF -JACK NICKLAUSfireda 7-under-par 281 towm 
the $225,000 Memorial tournament in Dublin. Ohio by 
two strokes over Hubert Green Ipagc 241 

KATHY WHITWORTH shot an ll-under-par 202 to 
win the $77,000 LPGA Classic in Jamesburg, S.J.. fin¬ 
ishing three strokes ahead of Donna Caponi Young 


HARNESS RACING—PRIDE OF CARLISLE, a 5-year 
old driven by Ben Webster, trotted a world-record (for 
trotting geldings) 1:57 mile in the Hiram Woodruff Se¬ 
nes at The Mcadowlands in East Rutherford. N J The 
previous record of t'.ST/s was set by Flints in a heat of 
the 1973 Hamblctoman 

HOCKEY—Quebec took a three-games to two lead over 
defending champion Winnipeg in the WHA's bevt-of- 
seven playoff for the AVCO Trophy. The Nordique' 
played dismally in Game Three, losing lo the Jets 6-1 
and (idling behind two games to one in the series Win¬ 
nipeg's secret was simple: Ihc Jet checkers had shut 
out Quebec's high-scoring line of Marc Tardif. Real 
Cloutier and Christian Bordclcau in each of the first 
three games. But the Quebec trio combined for five 
goals in Games Four and Five as the Nordiques shelled 
Jet Goaltendcr Joe Daley with 59 shots in 4-2 and 
8-2 victories. 

HORSE RACING—SEATTLE SLEW i$2.801. under Jock¬ 
ey Jean Cruguct. won the 102nd Preakness. covering 
the I '/„ miles in I 54Vi lo heal Iron Conslilulion by I ’/i 
lengths (page 20). The undefeated 3-year-old coll will 
try to complete the Triple Crown in the Belmont Stakes 

CRYSTAL WATER ($9,40). lalfit Pincay Jr. up. won 
the $ 110.300 Californian at Hollyw ood Park, covering 
the l‘/u miles in 1:41 lo beat Mark's Place by a head. 

KARATE—Flooring his opponent live times. BILL WAL¬ 
LACE of Tennessee successfully defended his Profes¬ 
sional Karate Association middleweight title by stop¬ 
ping Ron Thivtcrge of Woonsocket, R I in the sixth 
round of their scheduled nine-round boul al Providence 

JEFF SMITH of Washington, D C won a unanimous 
nine-round decision over Keith Haflich of Charlotte to 
retain the world's light heavyweight full contact title at 
Charlotte 

ROWING—WASHINGTON beat Oregon State by I 'h 
lengths to win the heavyweight eights race in the in¬ 
augural Pac-8 regatta, which was held at Redwood 
Shores, Calif, [page 54), 

SOCCER—Entering Ihc week, Chicago was one of NASL's 
two winlcss teams, but on Friday the Sting upset league- 
leading Tampa Bay 4-3 Two goals by Willie Morgan 
and one by Bill Jennings opened a 3-0 lead, but Tampa 
fought back to tic the game al 51:22 on a tally by league- 
leading scorer Derek SmethurM. A minute later Chi¬ 
cago Midfielder Jimmy Kelly converted a penalty kick 


for the Chicago victory. Two days later Goalie Mervyn 
Cawvton turned back 37 shots, and Jennings and Strik¬ 
er Ron Moore booled goals as the Sting stung the New 
York Cosmos 2-1 Toronto zipped past St. Louis into 
the Northern Division lead by blanking Connecticut 
(2-01 and Tampa Bay 14-01 while Washington helped 
by downing the Stars 2-0 on a pair of goals by Allan 
Green. Minnesota, victorious over Hawaii 13-11 and 
Portland tl-0). field on lo first place in the Western 
Division. 

TENNIS \ ITAS GERL LAITIS took the $185,000 Ital¬ 
ian Tennis Open in Rome w ith a 6-2. 7-6. 3-6. 7-6 vic¬ 
tory over Antonio Zugarclli He is the first American to 
win the event since Barry McKay in i960 

WTT: Martina Navratilova and Greer Stevens stretched 
their unbeaten doubles record to II sets, and Tony 
Roche raised his singles mark to a league-leading 68-45. 
as East Division leader Boston (10-21 beat San Diego 
and Cleveland. Navratilova and Stevens defeated Cleve¬ 
land's Peggy Michel and Wendy Turnbull 6-0 and San 
Diego's Mona Guerrant and Kerry Reid 6-2. while 
Roche stopped Bjorn Borg 6-3 and Rod Laver 6-2 
1 aver aKo lost to Borg 6-0 as Cleveland 15-9) beat San 
Diego 29-15. Second-place New York (8-4! won three 
of five matches, losing to Golden Gate 29-20 and Sea- 
Pon 23-20 In the West. Phoenix (8-2l held on to a half- 
game lead over Sea-Port 18-31. Terry Holladay of Gold¬ 
en Gate (6-4) snapped her five-game losing streak by 
whipping Olga Morozova of the Soviets 6-3 in a 26-21 
Gator win. then stunned New York's Billie Jean King 
6-4. King had other troubles, too. In Los Angeles, her 
uniform was stolen, and she had to borrow one from 
teammate Virginia Wade, w ho is a size smaller. 

MILEPOSTS-RESIGNED: KEN SCHINKEL. as coach 
of the Pittsburgh Penguins, w^o had a 34-33-13 rec¬ 
ord last season. He will become the Penguins' director 
of player personnel, a job he held before being named 
coach last summer. 

UPHELD: Baseball Commissioner BOWIE KUHN's 
decision to suspend Atlanta Braves owner TED TUR¬ 
NER for one year: by a U S. District Court.in Atlanta. 


CREDITS 

4 —Warren Bolster 1*— drawing by SOW i*— 'ony 
. 20.21—Manny Villa'- 22.21—Thomas VaMe- 
schmidt Manny Millar is,!*—Harr,i Benson. 40— to 
’ CO FororeMi: 48— cojriesy Columbia Pictures 44— 
Chuck Pratt. 4»—John acono. 02—Chuck Pratt. 84. 
»*—James Drake 88 . 88 —Peiei Read Miller Hanxoe- 
.espmasse 44.46—lames Drake 48.87—M.ckey 
P'leger 6»—-o -z Kiuetme ■ 7»- ward Staples 

Jay Elliott 


FACES m THE CROWD. 


BOB KAY 

Biaik Diamond Wvui 

Kay. 39, an aircraft air- 
conditioning engineer, 
bicycled 239 miles, one 
short of the U.S. record, 
in the Pacific Coast 12- 
hour Time Trial Champi¬ 
onship near Salem. Ore 
The field consisied of 75 
cyclists, most of them 
17- and 18-year-olds. 


RODNEY HOLMAN 

Yrsaxsn. Mkji. 

A 6' 4". 191-pound junior 
wrestler at Ypsilanti 
High. Rodney was unde¬ 
feated in 44 matches, rais¬ 
ing his three-year varsity 
record to 100-15-1. A 
tight end on the football 
team, he caught 20 passes 
for 463 yards and seven 
TDs last season. 


NINI WUENSCH 

COUMlSIIR.Vl 


GAIL OLSON 

SVIAMORE. Ill 


Nint. a senior gymnast at 
Colchester High, was 
named Vermont's high 
school Athlete of the 
Year. She has been unde¬ 
feated for three straight 
years and is state cham¬ 
pion in the all-round 
event and two other in¬ 
dividual events. 


Eight days after his 17th 
birthday. Gail, a student 
at Sycamore High, high- 
jumped a world age- 
group record T 4". Three 
weeks earlier he had 
leaped 7'3'/«". a world 
record for 16-year-olds, 
and at age 15 he cleared 
T 2". also a world record. 




BUZZ GREENE 

Marion. Aia 

Buzz, a 5' 11185-pound 
senior righthander, tossed 
five no-hitters and won 
eight games w ithout a loss 
for Marion Institute Prep 
School (14-1). He struck 
out 112 batters in 45 in¬ 
nings and, in one stretch, 
did not allow a hit in 33 
straight innings. 



JOHN TUTTLE 


John, a senior at Al¬ 
fred Almond High, set 
meet records in the 
mile (4:10.6) and the 
3.000-mctcr steeplechase 
(9:14.5) in the Loucks 
games. His clocking is the 
best ever by a U.S. 
schoolboy in intcrscho- 
lastic competition. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


BLUE STREAK 

Sir 

Maybe the major league baseball season is 
not supposed to be a 100-yard dash, but a 
good start sure helps (In LA. It's Up. Up 
and Away with Cey. May 161. I car guar¬ 
antee Sparky Anderson and the Reds that the 
Dodgers will not blow it this year. With Tom 
Lasorda at the helm and Ron Cey hatting 
cleanup, the Dodgers are the 77 world 
champions, 

Jeff Bartak 
Geneva, Neb. 

Sir: 

It's where you finish, not where you start. 
Come September, the Big Red Machine will 
be in its usual position—ahead of the 
Dodgers. 

John Snedegar 
Owingsville. Ky. 

Sir: 

Your otherwise fine article has one flaw. 
On page 25 there is a picture of Lasorda hug¬ 
ging a player you identify as Dusty Baker. La¬ 
sorda is offering congratulations to non: other 
than Reggie Smith, who wears No. 8 on the 
back of his batting helmet, and not Baker, 
whose number is 12. 

John Tierney 
Whittier. Calif. 

Sir: 

You say that the Dodgers' record. 22-4. 
ranks among the best in baseball history. I 
agree. I also feel the 1958 Yankees, whose rec¬ 
ord was 23-5 (.821). also deserve to he rec¬ 
ognized in the same class as that of ihe '46 
Red Sox and the Dodgers of'55 and 77. 

Harlan E. Osborne 
Petaluma. Calif. 

Sir: 

The Dodgers' 10 consecutive victories at 
the start of the 1955 season were a major 
league record, which still stands. The Pirates 
share the record, having won their first 10 
games in 1962. 

Travis Q. Lyday 
Monroeville. Pa. 

Sir: 

Recognition should also be given the 1966 
Cleveland Indians who won 10 games in a 
row at the start of the season. The Indians, 
managed by Birdie Tebbctts. failed to win the 
pennant, wallowing in fifth place at season's 
end with an 81-81 record. 17 games behind 
Baltimore. 

Danny Thorell 
Loomis. Neb. 

WHITE HOT SOX 

Sir: 

Thank you for the article on Richie Zisk 


and the White Sox (Old Uniforms. New Sox. 
May 16). I have been a Sox fanatic for 23 
years and the experience has been, to say the 
least, trying. 

Through it all, 1 have remained loyal, But 
if Bill Veeck does not sign Zisk. and Richie 
leaves the Sox. I will discard my bumper stick¬ 
er. yearbook and. yes. even my 6" x 9" photo 
of Luke Appling. 

Pa t rick Mlnley 
Archbald. Pa. 

Sir 

It is a great tribute to major league base¬ 
ball that, in this era of squabbling over con¬ 
tracts and playing time, the White Sox are 
playing ball because they want to play ball, 
and not because they want money and fame. 
On top of that, they are winning. 

I come from Chicago and have always been 
a Cubs' fan. but this year I'm really proud of 
the other Chicago team. 

Steven C.S.Witczak 

College Park. Md. 

THE JINX 

Sir: 

When you put our favorite basketball team, 
the Celtics, on the cover of your magazine 
(April 25). we knew they were done for. Sure 
enough, they lost to the 76ers. 

But when you put the Bruins on the cover 
(May 9). we almost died. They were playing 
so superbly we thought they could beat even 
Montreal. But they didn't, losing in four 
straight. We now believe in the Sports Il¬ 
lustrated cover jinx. 

Please don’t put the Red Sox or the Pa¬ 
triots on your cover. 

Frank Drigotas 
Jeff McLain 
Auburn. Maine 

BACK TO PEACH BASKETS 

Sir: 

Now that the season is coming to an end. 
maybe it would be possible to give back to 
Dr. Naismith his game of basketball and let 
the "enforcers"’ with their hot-dog style of 
playing come up with their own name for 
the sport, such as Dunkball or Mayhcmball. 

Basketball was meant to be a non-contact 
game, not a spectacle of fingers in the eyes, 
broken bones—all this violence you see in 
the game today at all levels. 

Maybe next year someone will come up 
with a rule permitting eight fouls plus cash bo¬ 
nuses for crippling opponents for life. 

Having had the pleasure of meeting and 
talking with Dr. Naismith. and playing for 
his son Jack. 1 honestly believe if the doctor 
were to come back today to take a look at his 
game, he would say. "That is not the game I 


invented.” So. you great “hotshots," go get 
yourselves a new name for your game, but 
don’t call it basketball. 

William J. Smith 
Green Bay 

THE DERBY 

Sir: 

That was an outstanding photo of Seattle 
Slew and the other Derby leaders on the cov¬ 
er of your May 16 issue. Neil Leifer certainly 
captured the prestige and beauty of the Ken¬ 
tucky Derby, and showed us what remark¬ 
able animals racehorses are. 

David C. Jackson 
Mountain Lakes. N.J. 

Sir: 

Thank you. Mickey and Karen Taylor, for 
naming your horse Seattle Slew, thereby giv¬ 
ing thousands of identity-starved sports fans 
in the Pacific Northwest a little cheer this 
spring. We yelped with delight and danced 
on our chairs as your horse won the Derby, 
while among the good folk in Florida slough 
(slew) country, news of the victory probably 
elicited a huge yawn. 

I shudder to think how dull things would 
have been out here if. on naming your coll, 
you had switched your priorities and named 
it Tallahassee Rein. 

Tom Dlncan 
Seattle 

INDY 

Sir: 

After hearing the ebullient voice of Tony 
Hulman announce. "Gentlemen, start your 
engines." one cannot help but realize that the 
Indy 500 (Countdown to a Pot of Gold. May 
16) is truly the greatest spectacle in all of sport. 

Peter D. Kirles 
Indianapolis 
Sir: 

Let's Make a Deal isn’t the seat of greed 
in America—the Indianapolis 500 is. 

Dean Lenkensdoter 
Greenwood. Ind. 

Sir: 

Having just moved from Indianapolis af¬ 
ter living there for eight years. I find it ex¬ 
tremely difficult to comprehend some of the 
things John Cole says in An Outsider looks 
In (May 16). Here is a man who arrives a few 
days before the race and wants us to believe 
that if it weren’t for the race Indianapolis 
would not exist. I wonder if he would find 
the same thing true if he visited Pasadena. 
New Orleans or Rio de Janeiro during their 
respective festivals. 

Perhaps next time. Cole should come to 
Indy in September and visit the art museum. 
Market Square Arena or Convention Center 
continued 
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If you want to know how good a were more satisfied with their cars 
car really is, there's one pretty fool- than were the owners of any Detroit 
proof way to find out. A car. And that includes all 56 dornes- 

Ask some people who l ’ c ma * ces ^ roin G.M., 

recently did just that. in the market for 

They asked Kfc sa j pp ]one of these 56, this 
thousands of new study could give you 

country how they felt Time enough to visit a Volvo 

about their cars after they'd had a dealer and look into buying a Volvo, 
chance to own them. M A lot of people be- 

The results are in- U| II U| I fore you have been very 
teresting. Volvo owners satisfied that they did. 


OWNERS ARE 
MORE SATISFIED 


THAN THE 
OWNERS OF ANY 
GENERAL MOTORS, 
FORD, CHRYSLER, 
OR AMC CAR. 


VOLVO 
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If you're about to make a move, 
here's how to insure that 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED gets 
there as soon as you do! 



1. Let us know 4 weeks in 
advance 

2. Attach the address label on the 
cover of one of your subscription 
copies to this coupon (that will 
guarantee speed and accuracy) 

3. Fill in your new address below. 

4. Mail to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 
541 North Fairbanks Court. 
Chicago, Illinois 60611. 

For even faster service on this 
or other matters concerning 
your subscription—billing, 
renewal, complaints, additional 
subscriptions—call toll free: 
800 - 621-8200 
(in Illinois 800-972-8302) 

To order SI check box: new renewal 
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PLEASE PRINT 
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ZIP 


Subscription price in the U S Canada, 
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a year Military personnel anywhere in the 
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19TH HOLE continued 

Indianapolis does not exist solely for the 500. 

Terry L. Paxton 
Bethel. Conn. 

Sir: 

Perhaps Mr. Cole’s personal tastes led him 
to explore such Indianapolis “landmarks" as 
the Red Garter Lounge, the 38th Street Bar 
and the Queen Bee massage parlor. Howev¬ 
er, l assvire your readers that if visitors to 
Indianapolis wish to follow an itinerary at a 
slightly higher level, this city has much to 
offer them—not just in May and for more 
than a few days. 

David H. Mills 
Indianapolis 

BIRDS OF PREY 

Sir. 

Your article on raptors ( Fighting Beak and 
Claw. May I6J was a good idea until it turned 
into an apology for falconry. Donald Dale 
Jackson deplores gyrfalcons in a box at Heath¬ 
row Airport, bul a gyrfalcon in the hands of 
his friends in Utah is somehow different. 

Sure, the falcon’s stoop is a spine-tingling 
sight. But capturing raptors so that some may 
witness this show on command can only has¬ 
ten the day when none will see it. 

Julian Sellers 
Salt Lake City 

NFL DRAFT 

Sir: 

I hope agent Mike Trope ( This Agent's No 
Secret. May 16) puts more thought into his 
work than he does into his expansiveness. He 
may be Ricky Bell's agent, but his S20 gift to 
the wino is an even-money bet to kill the re¬ 
cipient. if he’s been living on wine at a quar¬ 
ter a shot. 

P. J. Erickson 
Phoenix. Ariz. 

WHITE HOPELESS 

Sir: 

Duane Bobick received $250,000 for 58 
seconds of “parlicipaiion" in his fight against 
Ken Norton ( Make Him 38 and One. 
May 231. 

Let’s sec. docs that mean he's worth 
SI5.516.000 an hour to somebody else, be¬ 
sides his mother? 

Michael T. Ecu 
P. J. Rush 
C incinnati 

P.S. Please feature the Dodgers in a cover 
story. We need help! 

HIGH CLIMBER 

Sir: 

While hitchhiking through the Owens Val¬ 
ley near Bishop. Calif.. I was given a ride by 
a man on his way back to Berkeley—my des¬ 
tination. also. He had just purchased the late- 
model station wagon he was driving and in 
the back was a bicycle. As it turned out. he 
had ridden his bicycle from Berkeley over the 
Tioga Pass (elev. 9.941 feel) and into the tiny 
town of Independence specifically to buy the 
car from an elderly couple he had known for 
some years. As we talked, he amazed me with 
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his knowledge and love of the Sierra coun¬ 
try. It was like having my own personal guide. 
He told me of the many photographs he had 
taken of the valley and mountains we were 
traveling through and how, after several years 
in the auto-parts business, he made wilder¬ 
ness photography his means of support for 
himself and his family. Finally, he told me of 
his participation in an attempt to climb K2. 

I was so thoroughly entertained by his ac¬ 
complishments and his philosophies that 
when he stopped in front of the door of my 
destination l was both surprised and disap¬ 
pointed that my trip had ended so quickly. I 
have retold my story hundreds of times to du¬ 
bious listeners. Thank you for providing a de¬ 
lightful verification. See. I really did get a ride 
with Galen Rowell ( The High Road to Fail¬ 
ure. May 2). 

Eldred Compton 
Las Vegas 

FORTUNA'S LOT 

Sir: 

Thank you for your May 16 Scorecard 
story (even though it was not exactly com¬ 
plimentary) on the Fortuna High School base¬ 
ball team. 

But—right school, wrong city: right fam¬ 
ily, wrong brother. 

Fortuna High School is in Fortuna, Calif, 
(pop. 4.390), not Eureka. Calif, (pop. 25.200). 
We are just little neighbors, but are real proud 
of all our athletes. 

And it was Dennis Gibbs, not Dan. who 
was the pitcher. 

We haven't improved much since the game 
you wrote about. We are now 4-17 but we 
love them. 

M. H. Nettles 
Fortuna. Calif. 

SKIPPER TED 

Sir: 

I am watching an Atlanta Braves-Pitts- 
burgh Pirates game the day after Ted Turner 
made his debut as a manager and the same 
day he was benched by NL President Chub 
Feeney ( Benched from the Bench. May 23). 
I am listening to Turner’s comments on why 
he chose to manage (to learn baseball first¬ 
hand—and who would not do The same if he 
had the opportunity?), his attitude toward 
baseball in general and the Braves in partic¬ 
ular (it’s a game and it's supposed to be fun), 
and his enthusiasm. I can only say that, al¬ 
though I don't know if I’m a Braves' fan. I 
am definitely a Ted Turner fan. 

It seems to me that he is only trying to put 
excitement into a game many claim is bor¬ 
ing. This man can’t be bad for baseball, only 
for the stuffed shirts who run the game with 
their eyes closed. 

Donn Saak 
Tallahassee. Fla. 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated, 
Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N.Y. 10020. 








Head Lamp 

Hi-power, lo-beam penetrates 
for safe night driving. Sealed to 
keep out dirt and moisture. For 
4-headlamp system. ■* ("fR 
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Maintenance-Free 
Lifetime Battery 

Never needs water, puts out 
6000W at O’ F., plenty of power 
for big engine, air conditioning, 
power accessories. Corrosion- 
proof case and full-size plates 
assure life- A A Q(- 

time wear. I t • OO 


LIFETIME GUARANTEE 

Should a 6000W Lifetime Battery fail at any time to hold 
a charge, it will be replaced free to the original pur¬ 
chaser. as long as he owns the passenger car in which 
it was origina/ly installed, provided the battery remains 
in that car and is not used for commercial service 


Spark Plugs 


Replace worn plugs with famous 
quality AC plugs. Engine starts 
easier, runs smoother and gets 
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Ar mstrong Coronet X-40 Steel Rndials 

• Twin steel belts give better mileage, 
more impact and puncture resistance. 
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steady, quiet ride. 
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night-lighted. Water and shock 
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Gold-color finish.39.95 
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The Indianapolis 500 is perhaps the ultimate 
event for those who indulge in retrospect. Every 
crash and spin and daring deed reminds both 
old-timers and comparative newcomers alike of 
crashes and spins and daring deeds of the past, 
and if you were to take 15 Indy 500 observers 
and ask them ‘‘what is the most spectacular 
thing you ever saw happen in Turn Four or the 
Front Straightaway or the Pits,” you would get 
15 different answers. 

I consulted a panel of experts and asked their 
opinion of the most exciting and unusual 
moments at each given spot on the track. The 
panel consisted of Bloemker, Bob Laycock and 
John Fugate of the Speedway Public Relations 
Staff, Ray Marquette and Donald Davidson of 
USAC and Dick Ralstin of Goodyear. And their 
answers were: 


Turn One: There seems to be more senti¬ 
mentality connected with this turn. For instance, 
1956 when Paul Russo started eighth in the red 
and cream Novi, the car everybody loved, and 
was in first place by the end of 9 laps. Holding 
the lead through the 20th lap, he roared down 



Or perhaps the most exciting moment for 
many was 1967, watching Parnelli Jones, after 
starting in sixth place in the turbine car, pull 
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BLACK MAX 

MAKES EVERY MERCURY 
A LITTLE BETTER. 



The 175-hp Mercury Black Max may be 
more outboard than you'll ever need. 

But Black Max makes every Mercury a 
little better. 

Black Max was six years in the making 
What we learned in developing this engine 
gave us improved electrical components in our 
Thunderbolt" CD sealed ignition system. Result: 
even more dependable starting on every Mercury, 
all the way down to our fishing Mercs. 

And the stainless-steel, corrosion-resistant 
drive train on Black Max is now standard 
on every Mercury. 

Thanks to the same intake silencing 
system and carburetors first used in Black Max, 
our 70-hp and 85-hp Mercs now feature quieter 
running plus improved fuel economy. 

These are just a few examples 
of what Black Max technology 
has done for Mercury 
all through the line. 

See your Mercury 
dealer for the 
full story 

We don't cut 
corners when we 
build a Merc. " 

So you don't 
have to when you 
buy one. 


BLACK 
MAX 

Proud symbol 
ot Mercury power and dependability 






out wide as the starter dropped the green flag, 
and stand on it. Parnelli went by everyone as if 
they had stopped, and when he got to Turn One 
he was up higher in the groove than anybody had 
ever been. But he was also so far ahead that he 
simply tucked it in and drove right down through 
the turn, stretching out his lead until the 196th 
lap when he broke a bearing and had to retire. 

But Jones’ fans will never forget the sight of their 
hero sailing through Turn One. 

Turn Two: There would have been many argu¬ 
ments about this one until 1975 when Tom Sneva 
got sideways and began flipping as he came into 
Two. By the time he was halfway through the turn 
the car had slammed against the wall and ripped 
into a hundred pieces. The main section of the 
cockpit crashed into the wire retaining fence, 
leaving the rear suspension hanging there, and 
throwing what was left (which could have been 
hauled away in a Jeep) onto the track. Sneva 
pulled himself up out of the burning cockpit and 
staggered to safety. He raced a few weeks later. 

Turn Three: Again most of our experts agreed 
on this one—the Duke Nalon crash in 1949. It 
also involved a Novi. Nalon had started on the 


Tom Sneva's >975 accident 








Tilt-Wheel Steering will help 
set the pace at the Indy500. 



That special Olds Delta 88 is the Official Pace 
Car for the 61st running of the Indianapolis 500. 

The Official Truck is the GMC pick-up. 

Both are equipped with Tilt-Wheel 
Steering. 

That means the driver can move the 
steering wheel up out of the way to help 
make getting in and out easier. 

It means he can then adjust it to his most 
comfortable position. 



It adjusts to every driver—short, tall, slim or portly. 
You can even change the position of the wheel while 
you drive, for added comfort. 

This year, the owners of more than two 
million 1977 GM cars, vans and light-duty 
trucks will enjoy the benefits of Tilt-Wheel 
Steering. You can, too. Ask your General 
Motors dealer for a demonstration. 


THE EQUALIZER 


Saginaw Steering Gear Division 
General Motors Corporation 









pole and was really moving by Lap 23. He came 
down the back chute and backed off for Turn 
Three. But at that exact moment, the rear axle 
let go—the car spun around backwards and hit 
the wall. It burst into flames and, as it slid along 
the wall, it left a path of fire all through Three. 
The entire wall was engulfed in flame. Nalon was 
seriously burned but finally managed to jump 
over the wall to safety. 

Turn Four: This seems to be the turn where 
most people disagree because so many accidents 



Duke Nalon's liery crash in his Novi. 1949 


have happened there, many of them fatal, but we 
have stayed away Irom that grimmest side of 
racing. Probably the most gratifying thing to 
happen was in 1937 when one of the most 
popular drivers the Speedway ever had, Wilber 
Shaw, won his first of three 500s. Shaw had a 
comfortable lead of a lap and a half with 20 laps 
remaining when things began to go wrong. First, 
the right rear tire wore down to the white warning 
strip and then the oil pressure began to drop. 

It took him one lapto find out exactly how far 
second-place driver Ralph Hepburn was. "114 


1937 winning driver Wilbur Shaw with mechanic Jigger Johnson 
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AftepI got the jfedot that glowed if 
the<qark,the cuff links that chi 
colocwith my mood and the 
Bicentennial bottle of aftershavt 



My wife gave me one of those shower heads for my birthday. 
You know, the ones that massage you. And it wasn’t 
The Shower Massage by Water Pik® And that’s where I drew 
the line. I insisted on the right one, the one that delivers up to , 
9,000 pulsations per minute. And I wouldn’t settle for less. 

After all, they're not all alike. So give the one you won’t have 
to return. Give The Shower Massage by Water Pik. 




Model SM 2 wall mount 


Model HS-21 high style 

Model SM 3 hand held wall mount with chrome accent 

f| THE SHOUJER (IMAGE 

by Water Pil c ... It’s the one you want. 


©Teledyne Water Pik 
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seconds," his pit board read. He calculated that 
if he cut his lap speeds by six seconds a lap he 
could still win and not blow a tire or the engine. 
So he slowed down. Hepburn could see Shaw 
playing it cautiously and charged harder. 

Eighteen laps later and with the checkered 
flag poised over the flagman’s head, the two cars 
entered Turn Four. Shaw let Hepburn pull along¬ 
side. They were wheel to wheel in the middle of 
the turn and Shaw waited until just before they 
exited the turn before he gunned his cream- 
colored Offy. He left a surprised Hepburn far 
enough behind to win by a mere 2.16 seconds. 

Front Straightaway: Jack Turner lays claim to 
being "the thriller of the front chute,” although 
it took him three attempts to secure the dubious 
honor. It all began in 1961 when Turner came 
charging down the chute on Lap 52 to find a 
maze of spinning cars. Turner’s Offy-powered 
Kurtis cracked into the wall and began flipping 
end over end down the chute in front of terror- 
stricken, jam-packed bleachers. Remarkably, 
he was uninjured. 

In 1962 Turner got only to Lap 18 before be 


Second place finisher Ralph Hepburn in 1937. the last year for riding mechanics 
lack Turner's accident on main straightaway in 1961 











Don’t just buy air conditioning 
for the summer. 

Buy it for the winter, too. 


A good way to keep cool this 
summer is a good way to keep warm 
next winter. 

The good way? Climatrol Heat 
Pump Air Conditioning. 

In summer, it’s an effective central 
air conditioning system that keeps 
your home cool and dry. 

During the heating season, the 
system reverses itself, captures and 
compresses the natural heat that’s 
always available in the outdoor air, 
and pumps it into your house. 

Compared to the cost of operating 
a conventional electric furnace, your 
savings in winter fuel bills with 
Climatrol Heat Pump Air Condition- 
ingcan be substantial. For example: 
At 47°F outdoor temperature, an 
electric furnace delivers 3413 BTUs 
per kilowatt hour; at that same out¬ 
door temperature Climatrol Heat 
Pump Air Conditioning delivers 
8874 BTUs per kilowatt hour. That’s 
more than two-and-a half times more 
heat for the same number of kilo¬ 
watts expended! 

What’s more, at 17°F outdoor 
temperature, when an electric fur¬ 
nace produces 3413 BTUs per kilo¬ 
watt hour, Climatrol Heat Pump Air 
Conditioning produces 6143 BTUs 
per kilowatt hour. This is still an 
output of 80% more heat for the same 
kilowatt input! Still an important 
saving. 



So why buy air conditioning that 
only makes you feel comfortable in 
the summer? 

With Climatrol Heat Pump Air 
Conditioning, you can feel comfort¬ 
able all year round. 
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tangled with another group of cars, again in the 
front straightaway. And again pinwheeled down 
the track. This time he fractured his pelvis and 
broke his toe. 

The final chapter came a year later in practice 
when Turner did it again. This was the most 
spectacular of all. Movies show that he flipped 
the car nine times in the north end of the main 
straight. He suffered burns and a crushed 
vertabra and retired from racing. 

Back Straightaway: This is another area of 
great disagreement, but experts agree that 
certainly one of the most disappointing events 
happened there in 1963. There was never a car 
more popular than the Novi. The combination of 
hard luck and the crowd-pleasing roar of the 
mighty V-8 engine made it everybody’s favorite. 


And there wasn’t a more popular driver than 
Jim Hurtubise. So, when Hurtubise qualified the 
Novi in the middle of the front row—second 
place—the crowd loved it. And when he told 
Parnelli Jones, who was on the pole, “You’ve 
never been passed until you’ve been passed by a 
Novi,” he was an instant legend. 

From the green flag on, Hurtubise chased 
Parnelli. When he caught him they were going 
into Turn Two and, as they exited, Hurtubise 
swung wide and roared past Parnelli and into 
the lead on the back chute. The crowd went wild. 
But by the end of the back chute, they had sat 
down again because the Novi coughed and 
slowed down. Oil problems forced it out of the 
race with 98 laps to go. 

Pits: Probably more races have been won and 
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From California to Florida, 
we give you low weekly 
rales on all size cars. 



\o w onder our 
competition 
hates us. 


We now have over 1,000 locations around 
the world: downtown, in the suburbs, 
and at virtually every airport. So 
wherever you’re heading to—or leaving 
from—Budget is probably there. 

And at participating locations, we've 
got weekly rates that are downright low— 
no matter what size car you choose. 

We feature a versatile fleet of GM 
and other fine cars. So, whether you need a 
full-size, mid-size or economy-size car, 
we can make you happy. 

We not only serve you well as a business 
traveler, we also make your vacation 
hassle-free. No wonder our competition 
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For worldwide reservations, 
see your Travel Agent 
or call toll free: 

800 - 228-9650 
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rent a car 


1977 Chevrolet 
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Parnelli Jones in 1967 when he iwished sixth 



lost in the pits than anyplace else and we didn’t 
even try to select the single most exciting event. 
Instead, here are some of the more spectacular 
and interesting ones: 

Paul Russo’s crash in Turn One in 1956 
started a chain reaction of crashes into the pits 
that involved Sam Hanks, Keith Andrews, Johnny 
Thomson and Al Herman as the cars plowed into 
the pit wall. 

Jim McElreath and Jim Rathmann repeated the 
wild spinning routine many years later and still 
finished sixth and tenth. Scores of others had 
done it before, but none had ever retained their 
race positions. 

Once Parnelli Jones, with no brakes at all, had 
to bounce off the pit wall and was stopped by 
new tires that had been set out to make a quick 
change. 

The Pace Car crash into the grandstand of 
photographers in 1971 was one of the most un¬ 
fortunate, and the most dramatic was the 1952 
Troy Ruttman episode. Ruttman's car caught fire 
in the pits. Not only did his crew put the blazing 
fire out, but Ruttman went on to win the race. 
















Speed counts. Endurance counts more: 


Johnny Rutherford 


Indy 500 winner, and one of the finest drivers of our time, Mr. Rutherford has a sharp eye for 
functional excellence. His watch is the Rolex Day-Date Oyster Perpetual Superlative Chronometer. 
Carved out of a solid block of 18kt. gold with matching President bracelet (1803/8385) $3,300. 
Write for free brochure. Rolex Watch U.S.A., Inc., Rolex Bldg., 665 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022. 
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1. Carl Fisher, the man responsible 
for building the track in 1909 insisted 
on a 500-mile race in spite of sugges¬ 
tions from associates for 24 hours or 
1000 miles. His thinking. "We have to 
get the crowd in and out while it's still 
daylight and 500 miles is the most we 
can run and still do it.” So 500 miles it is. 

2. At that time Indianapolis was the 
fourth largest producer of automobiles 
in the country, but there were no testing 
facilities. Fisher, an industrialist himself, 
hoped to raise the city’s position to *\. 
Thus, the track. Actually, by 1913 
Indianapolis did become second only 

to Detroit. 

3. Peter DePaulo averaged 101.13 
mph in 1925 with relief driver Norman 
Batten. In fact, the first four finishers 
broke the previous year’s record of 
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98.23. DePaulo also was the first to 
cover the 500 miles in under five hours, 
more than 1% hours faster than the first 
race 14 years before. 

4. It took Ralph Mulford 8 hours and 
53 minutes to finish tenth in 1912. 

5. There are four 3-time winners: 
Louis Meyer, Wilbur Shaw, Mauri Rose 
and AJ. Foyt. 

6. Ray Harroun in 1911 started 28th 
in a field of 40 cars. Incidentally, 
runner-up Ralph Mulford started 29th. 

7. A. (a) $12,000 to Dario Resta in 
1916 when he drove his Peugeot to 
victory over a small field of 21 in the 
shortened 300-mile race. 

(b) $9.61 to Len Ormsby, who 
finished last in 1912. 

7. B. (a) The oldest winner was Sam 
Hanks in 1957. He was six weeks short 


of his 43rd birthday. 

(b) The youngest winner was Troy 
Ruttman in 1952. He had just had his 
22nd birthday in March. 

8. The number was finally determined 
in the ’30s by the old AAA sanctioning 
body on a formula of one car for every 
400 feet of track. If you divide 400 feet 
into 2Vi miles, you come up with 33. The 
largest field, by the way, was 42 in 1933 
and the smallest was 21 in 1916. 

9. Jules Goux, a Frenchman, in 1913. 
He drank six pints of champagne during 
his pit stops and won the race. He might 
also hold the record for the first hang¬ 
over during a 500. 

10. Mario Andretti in 1969. Andretti 
was born in Trieste, Italy on February 
28, 1940. 


Two of the most unusual incidents involve 
containers from which the drivers drank water. 
The first was in 1935 when Wilber Shaw was 
handed a quart milk bottle full of water. After he 
and his riding mechanic had drunk from it, Shaw 
turned to hand it to a pit crewman, but they had 
all retreated behind the low wall. Shaw was 
afraid to throw the bottle because it might break 
on the track and cause an accident. And he 
didn't want to hit anybody in the pits with it, so 
he frantically tried to get someone to take it 
from him. The time it all took is said to have 


cost him the race. 

The reverse happened to A. J. Foyt in 1961. 
The then youthful charger came into the pits for 
what was to be his final stop during the race. A 
crew member handed him a paper cup of water 
and when he was finished he threw it out of the 
car and roared back on the track. The crew mem¬ 
ber turned to pick up the cup and saw that it had 
landed on the pit wall, sitting perfectly upright. 
“That's a good luck sign," he said. Foyt went on 
to win his first Indy 500. 

By William Neely 








A lot of sunglasses 
have a glaring weakness. 


They don’t protect your eyes from glare. 

That’s why Cool-Ray® polarized sunglasses, unlike ordinary 
sunglasses, are made to cut out up to 99% of horizontal reflected glare. 

It’s easy to see the importance of this when you’re driving on 
a bright, sunny day. People wearing Cool-Ray sunglasses have a better 
chance to see more clearly what other people are missing... like 
oncoming cars and pedestrians. 

As far as fashion goes, Cool-Ray doesn’t 
take a back seat to anyone. There are 
over 120 styles that are as chic as 
any sunglasses you’ll see. From 
the classic aviator frames and 
gradient lenses to the fantastic, 
new Fashion Splashes” designs... 
every pair’s an eye-opener. From $4 to $12. 

Which brings us to a final suggestion. 

The next time you buy sunglasses, don’t make a glaring 
mistake. Buy Cool-Ray polarized sunglasses instead. 

See what you’re missing with Cool-Ray polarized sunglasses. 







OLDSMOBILE SETS THE FACE. 




And celebrates 


with a special edition 1977 Delta 88 
you can drive. 




1949. The 33rd running of the Indy 
500. An Oldsmobile 88 with the rev¬ 
olutionary new high-compression 
V8 engine is chosen as the official 
pace car. 

1960. Jim Rathmann wins at Indy 
with a speed of 138.76 mph. Jim 
started that race following an 
Oldsmobile 98 pace car. 

1970, 1972, 1974-Oldsmobile 
Cutlass is repeatedly honored as the 
official Indianapolis 500 pace car. 

And Oldsmobile returns to Indy 
this year. 

A specially modified Delta 88 will 
lead the pack of 33 as they head out 
for the 61st running of America's 
most famous auto race. This makes 


Oldsmobile 
the only car 
manufacturer 
in history to pace 
the 500 six times. 

To mark the event, Oldsmobile is 
producing a special limited-edition 
Delta 88 for your own personal street 
use. And it looks just like the offi¬ 
cial pace car. Special silver and 
black paint package. Raised white 
letter radials. Big 15-inch super stock 
wheels with red paint accents. Sport 
steering wheel. Sport mirrors- You 
can even order a vinyl top or official 
pace car decals. 


one far you? 


And it's all powered by a 
403 V8 engine. 

Stop by your Olds dealer and ask 

him about this special edi-- 

tion Delta 88. And take a Hll 
look at all the other 88's, too. si2J 
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AlsoTareyton Filter Kings and 100 s 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Lights: 8 mg. "tar". 0.7 mg. nicotine 
King Size: 16 mg. "tar". 1.2 mg. nicotine; 100 mm: 16 mg. "tar". 
1.2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 




Smooth Gil beys. 


The frost 
won’t bite! 

Gilbey’s Gin in the 
frosty bottle is as 
smooth as expensive 
imported gin. 


DISTILLED LONDON ORY GIN. 80 PROOF. 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. W & A. GIL8EY, LTD.. OISTR. BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO.. N. Y. C. 




